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\ R. DISRAELI'S “ word of power” to the electors of Bucking- 
4A hamshire came forth this day week asif it had been conjured 
into life by our demand ; and very powerful it was—in a verbal point 
of view. It recited that the Prime Minister had enjoyed “‘ the entire 
and unbroken confidence of the Earl of Derby for twenty years,” 
that he is, therefore, ‘‘ thoroughly acquainted with his policy,” and 
that he has ‘“‘ pursued that policy without deviation ;”—unless it 
were, perchance, in that little game of using Lord Mayo as a political 
straw to find whether the wind was blowing in the direction of 
“levelling up.’ He takes credit, of course, for carrying 
in 1867 and 1868 a Parliamentary Reform “broad in its 
principles,” but for his high principle in successfully resisting 
which, — or rather something much less broad, — he had 
taken credit in his address to the same electors in 1865. He 
insists justly on the admirable conduct of foreign affairs during 
his administration, and on the success both moral and physical of 
the Abyssinian campaign. Ile rather unhappily congratulates the 
country on the increased strength of the Navy,—the forty little 
wooden ships added to it by Sir John Pakington, on the comple- 
tion of guns for our fortresses which have only been tested since 
the resignation of the Liberal Government, and on the conversion of 
the Enfield rifles, which would have been delayed for years but 
for the Prussian war. He is great on the new office of Comptroller 
instituted in the War Office, which he describes inaccurately. 
He deseants on the energy and moderation with which the Irish 
disaffection has been suppressed, and professes the greatest alacrity 
for any Irish reforms which are “ consistent with the rights of 
property and the maintenance of our Protestant institutions.” 

Such is the substantive part of Mr. Disraeli’s official manifesto, 
which is strictly antiquarian, not containing a single forecast of 
his future policy, either towards Ireland or any other part of the 
empire. ‘The rest of his address is all puffy invective against 
Mr. Gladstone's proposal for disestablishment and disendowment 
of the [rish Church, and a hasty but terrific outline of the designs 
of the Pope on England, expressed in sonorous periods which John- 
son would have envied, and to which Gibbon could not have given a 
volume more rotund. But we have commented on this noble passage 
sufficiently elsewhere. ‘The only fit answer for this part of Mr. 
Disraeli’s address would be in language far too beautiful for us to 
compose, but which we may venture to borrow. We might 
tell him that the Papal revival of which he speaks is * an 
unusual phenomenon, on which some have gazed with wonder 
aud some with terror; but that it will soon be more attentively 
examined, and what folly has taken for a comet, that from its 
flaming hair shook bigotry and chains, inquiry will find to be only 
a ineteor formed by the vapours of putrefying opinion, which, after 
plunging its followers in a bog, will leave us inquiring why we 
regard it.” Perhaps that is not quite up to the Prime Minister's 
rhetorical mark, but it closely approaches it. 

Mr. Disraeli’s address has not been well received in Ireland, 
where it is called a **war-whoop,” ‘a shriek compounded of 
malignity, of defiance, and of despair.” But that is Irish exag- 
geration. There is no malignity, and no defiance, in Hobson's 


choice, though a good deal of despair, Mr. Disraeli’s choice of a ! 





cote is about to retire from the representation of the University 
of Oxford. Though a Conservative, he is a Conservative of 
so high-toned and earnest a character and so lucid an under- 
standing, that it is impossible to listen to him without 
respect, and difficult to listen to him without profit. Party 
feeling has left his mind almost untouched, and of political 
acrimony he seeins to have never heard. His judgments,—often, 
in our opinion, of course, mistaken,—always give the impression 
of being formed directly on the facts of the case, and not with any 
reference to party exigencies. If he had ever had the energy and 
wish to take the rank of a leading statesman, we know no man 
who could have led the Conservative party with so much dignity, 
and who would have raised their reputation higher in the national 
opinion. He will be a loss to the House of Commons not easily 
replaced. When he rose every one listened, as to the voice of the 
most impartial of Conservatives and the mildest and wisest of 
country gentlemen. 


It will be a glorious opportunity for Oxford to redeem her 
reputation. To return Mr. Gladstone once more, at the very 
moment when he is leading the attack on the Irish Establishment, 
would be a most noble act of penitence and amendment, —a true 
conversion. But this is probably too exalted an act of virtue to 
look for from those alumni of bitter ‘ sweetness’ and overshadowed 
‘light.’ If we ask for the man, on the Liberal side of the Ilouse, 
best fitted to represent precisely the attitude of mind which 
Sir William Ileathcote has taken up on the Conservative side 
of the Ifouse, we should mention Sir Roundell Palmer, and 
no one could be more deserving of the honour of the Univer- 
sity seat. On the Irish Church question he has assumed 
a position of hesitation and doubt which we sincerely regret 
indeed, but which would go far to reconcile all the doubting 
Liberals and some of the less stiffnecked Conservatives to his 
election. Scholarly, polished, urbane, he has in their highest form 
the characteristics of ‘‘sweetness and light” which Mr. Arnold 
holds to be native to Oxford air. He has ecclesiastical sympathies 
so defined as to recommend him to the clergy, for whom he has 
done a special service in selecting a beautiful volume of hymns. 
As a lawyer he is more Conservative than as a politician. He was 
the first Liberal of Ministerial standing publicly to recommend 
household suffrage, just as Mr. Henley was the first Conservative. 
On the whole, the University would receive as much honour as it 
would confer by returning him to the first Parliament electel 
under the very suffrage he was so sagacious as to foresee and 
advocate at a time when the Liberals hesitated to recommend a 71. 
suffrage, and the ‘Tories stoutly resisted reduction in any shape 
whatever. It is said that Mr. Mowbray, the Judge Advocate, is 
to be the Conservative candidate. He is a man of no intellectual 
weight. 


The Pope, whom Mr. Disraeli has thus hastily summoned as a 
sort of grand spiritual scarecrow to frighten away the flocks of 
voracious Liberals from the seed-corn of the Irish Establishment, 
has, unfortunately for him, seized the opportunity of the approach- 
ing (Ecumenical Council to indite a very weak, prolix, and 
dreary sort of rigmarole to Protestant Christians, not, as was 
supposed and telegraphed, inviting them to attend the Council, 
but ‘improving the occasion ” of a Council of Catholics for their 
benefit, aud pointing out to them how wicked it is not to submit 
to the Holy See. No address ever delivered, even to a Church 
Congress or an International Association, could have been more 
rambling or devoid of matter and drift. If the poor old gentleman 
be declared the infallible organ of his Church, it will certainly be a 
striking proof of its faith in the supernatural guidance of facul- 
ties much below those of the average man. An insane Pope 
would not, we suppose, be accepted as the adequate official organ of 
the Holy Spirit, in spite of being individually of unsound mind ? 
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At what stage, then, in the decay of human faculty would the 
official inspiration cease 7 


Though the Pope has not invited l’rotestants to the Council, 
he has invited Bishops of the Greek and Eastern Churches, over 
whom he evidently hopes,—vainly, we suspect,—to regain his 
power. But he has nothing to offer except pardon, and much to 
receive. So onesided a bargain will not recommend itself to 
Branch Churches, proud at once of their independence and of 
their peculiar dogmas. : 


The only remarkable election address of the week is Mr. 
Goschen’s, which is written with unusual terseness, precision, and 
force. Mr. Goschen reminds the electors that at the general 
election thirty-three years ago the question of the Irish Church 
was specially raised, and that on that issue the only Conservative 
who had previously sat for London was rejected. He points out the 
recklessness of dragging the Church of England into the fray, in 
order to secure her aid against the Liberals, and so promoting 
their alienation. The question is really Irish and imperial. It is 
a question of the best way to remove Irish disaffection. Irish 
disaffection means, says Mr. Goschen, ‘more troops, higher 
estimates, trouble at home, weakness abroad.” ‘* Justice to Ireland 
means economy and increased national strength.” But this Irish 
question is shirked by the Conservatives. ‘‘ Their Irish policy is 
the defence of the English Church.” With regard to financial 
reform, Mr. Goschen takes the statesmanlike line that economy 
does not depend merely on thrifty management, but on accom- 
modating our services, naval and military, to the changed con- 
ditions introduced by modern science. ‘Steam and telegraphs 
have increased the ubiquity of our fleets; a more anxious regard for 
the sovereign rights of semi-civilized States has partly lightened 
and partly altered these duties, yet costly squadrons of obsolete ships 
are still maintained at unnecessary stations.” On national education, 
on local taxation, on the duty of the Government in relation to 
monopolies conferred on railway, telegraph, and gas companies, 
Mr. Goschen writes like a statesman who is indicating by a line 
or two the results of months of study. The address, as a whole, is 
much the most statesmanlike yet put forth on either side. It is 
to modern politics what Burton’s Compendium is to conveyancing, 
or a despatch of Lord Stanley's to a complicated issue in foreign 
affairs. The matter is not so compressed as to leave the form 
shapeless or ungraceful. 

Mr. Goschen made a speech on Thursday, in the City, against 
the minority principle, especially as applied to London. He 
called it an ‘arithmetical puzzle,”"—so it is, and so is 3 and 4 
make 7, to a very stupid person ; but Mr. Goschen did not say his 
constituents were all very stupid persons. He remarked truly enough 
that so far as it succeeded in returning minority members, it 
would, for the present, diminish the apparent party influence of 
the Liberal majority in the great boroughs to which it applies. 
He also said that it would tend to the equalization of electoral dis- 
tricts, and so it will; but that is the natural result of the Reform 
Act without any minority principle, which only tends to make 
equal electoral districts fuir. Finally, Mr. Goschen exhorted 
London to prove the clause a failure by returning all the four 
Liberals in spite of it. Well, but how would that prove it a 
failure? It would be the greatest possible triumph to London to 
show a Liberal majority so large that no Conservative minority 
suflicient to return one out of four members could be found. 








The news from Spain this week is not much, but the Revolution 
haying succeeded all over the Peninsula, no news is good news. 
General Prim has joined Marshal Serrano in Madrid, and they 
have been chosen jointly to carry on the Provisional Government, 
Sefior Olozaga—the eminent Liberal statesman on whom Gonzalez 
Bravo whetted his sword on his first discreditable entrance into 
public life in 1845,—having for some reason declined to join the 
military chiefs in the Government. Perhaps he did not like being 
outnumbered by the soldiers with armies at their back to support 
their opinion. Both Serrano and Prim were enthusiastically 
received in Madrid, the latter so much so that several lives were lost 
through the enthusiasm of the crowd which greeted him. Prim and 
Serrano seem on excellent terms,—at least they embraced publicly 
to prove it,—and their determination seems fixed to listen to 
nothing concerning another Bourbon. ‘There are the wildest 
rumours as to what they will do, one of which is that they will 
offer the crown to Prince Alfred, on every account an impossible 


solution. Freedom of religious conviction and hostility to the 


Concordat is, of course, part of the programme, and ‘ Long live 
Rome Liberated!” was one of the most popular cries,—a bad omen 
for the Pope. 








The worst sign for the Revolution is the step, entirely contrary 
to the revolutionary programme, taken by Marshal Serrano in 
promoting all the serjeants, cadets, and inferior officers who 
fonght at the battle of Alcolea. ‘lhe army began in the right 
way by declaring its intention not to seize ev any advantages for 
itself, and if this guarantee of earnestness be lost, we fear we shall 
soon see a scramble for the spoils. A still more dangerous symptom 
is the demoralization of the people, naturally resulting from the 
atrocious government recently over them. We understand that for 
five days immediately preceding the battle of Alcolea, the people 
of Madrid were far more profoundly excited by the delay of the 
drawing of the Government lottery than by political suspense, 
‘This is not the temper of a people prepared for great things. All 
the most sanguine can hope is that a step has been made towards 
something better. No rational man will look for the true sign 
of liberty,—orderly and disinterested self-government,—till after 
many a painful experience. 





The Times, as the Pall Mall Gazette remarks, is sometimes very 
silly at this time of the year, but we have seldom read an article 
at once so pompous and so silly as its diatribe yesterday against 
Professor Fawcett’s address on ‘‘ Economy” at Birmingham, 
Professor Fawcett remarks, what every one knows, that, in the 
main, political economy is a deductive science. It starts from 
the principle that every man knows his own interest best, and, if 
let alone, will pursue it, and it follows that principle out into all 
its ramifications. Mr. Fawcett further remarked that the Factory 
Acts, passed in restraint of children’s labour, are, apparently, a 
breach of this principle, and so of course they are. And as such 
they were bitterly opposed by all the original school of economists, 
including Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. But the Times is superbly 
contemptuous of this notion that there is any deductive 
science of economy as contrasted with the facts it affects. It 
might as well assert that there are no abstract laws of motion, 
as contrasted with the actual motions of bodies on the 
earth. But the truth is that the Times is in such a silly 
fury with Mr. Fawcett only for his assertion later in the address 
that strikes, under proper circumstances, are quite as legitimate on 
the part of labourers as is the withdrawal of capital on the part 
of capitalists. ‘* We are told a thousand times,” says the Times, 
in a white passion, ‘‘ that a man has a right to ‘strike.’ Buta 
man has not a right to play the fool and the madman. He has 
not a right to ruin himself, his wife, and children. . . . . He has 
not a right to be ungrateful to an old master and a kind employer,” 
&e., ke. No, surely not; but surely quite as much as “ to play 
the fool and the madman” like this in a highly influential journal. 


The Bishop of Capetown has appealed, we are told, against the 
decision in Natal which affirmed Dr. Colenso’s episcopal rights 
and the legality of his patent. The appeal cannot be heard until 
January. We trust the appeal may cover not merely the ques- 
tion of the legality of the patent, but also that of the asserted 
deposition for heresy. 





We call attention to the accounts by correspondents in another 
column, of the disgraceful scene at the meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, on Tuesday, on occasion of 
the proposal to vote 2,000/. to Mr. Green, the Dean of Maritz- 
burg, and the Church Committee in Natal. ‘The friends of Dr. 
Gray acted like a mob of ignorant and violent persons without 
reason on their side, who could not and would not allow discussion. 
They would hear neither legal criticism, nor intellectual criticism, 
nor moral criticism. Who can forbear to draw the inference that 
they fear argument, and have made up their minds -to carry by 
unfair dealing what they could not carry by fair ? 

The Hungarian Diet has at present before it a question of 
“tenant right.” When in 1848 the land was relieved from 
feudal burdens, the vineyards were not included in the general 
measures then passed, in consequence of the difficulty of adjusting 
the respective claims of landlord and cultivator, and troublous 
times intervening, the omission has not as yet been made good, the 
cultivators of the vineyard being still obliged to pay a ninth of 
their wine to the lord. The present Ministry, conscious that, 
although it has already passed several measures of great advantage 
to the country, they have not been of such a nature as to produce 
an impression on the somewhat limited comprehension of the 
peasant, have determined to add to their popularity by settling 
this question of.‘‘ vineyard redemption.” They have laid before 
the Diet a Bill for this purpose, to the effect that a sum equal to 
twenty years’ purchase of the signorial dues be paid to the lord in 
the form of bonds issued by the State, which is to be repaid by the 
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cultivator in the course of twenty-two and a half years. ‘To this 
scheme it has been objected that it would give the lord more than 
he could equitably claim. The land is his, it is argued ; very well, 
let him be paid the value of his land, but no more. Now in many 
places, especially those which produce the most valuable wines, 
¢. g., Tokay, the land is in itself almost absolutely valueless, not 
being worth a tenth of the improvements made on it by the culti- 
yator in the form of vines, manure, &c. ‘The tenants therefore 
propose that the intrinsic value of the land shall form the basis 
on which the compensation is to be reckoned. There is little 
doubt that the Bill will be amended in this sense. Significantly 
enough, although the vintage has in some places already com- 
menced, the cultivators are to be exempted from paying the feudal 
dues for 1868. 


The Bishop of Capetown has, we believe, departed at last, and 
with him his schismatic auxiliary, Mr. Macrorie, still only in the un- 
developed episcopal germ, having obtained no mandate to conse- 
crate in the United Kingdom. Some of the Conservative party assert 
that the Government were entirely favourable to his consecration ; 
still, asa matter of fact, they did not grant the mandate, which does 
not look as if they had been excessively desirous todoso. On Tues- 
day four solemn farewell services were held in St. Lawrence's and 
‘St. Mary Magdalen’s, Gresham Street, City, Mr. Macrorie and 
the Bishop of Capetown both preaching, the one in the after- 
noon, the other in the evening. Mr. Macrorie’s sermon seems to 
have been the most remarkable. He compared Dr. Gray to St. 
Paul going forth to a missionary field after the Council of 
Jerusalem, than which, said Mr. Macrorie, the Pan-Anglican 
Synod of last year was ‘‘ not less important.” In fact, the ques- 
tions decided at the Council of Jerusalem “ sank into insigni- 
ficance,",—so we understand the report of Mr. Macrorie’s 
sermon,—compared with those discussed at the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, in which the Bishop of Capetown took part. The cause in 
which the Bishop was engaged was “ not less important ” than that 
for which St. Paul went forth. In short, the tendency of the sermon 
‘was, undoubtedly, to speak of the very unscrupulous partizan who 
is to consecrate Mr. Macrorie to his schismatic work, as a second St. 
Paul. The only likeness we can see is rather a difference than a 
likeness. St. Paul gave his only rebellious Church an alternative : 
*‘ Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love and the spirit of 
meekness ?” Dr. Gray gives none. He is all “rod.” And his 
rod and staff ‘‘ comfort” no one. Luckily they are not very 
formidable weapons. 


All bright-coloured socks are now pronounced perilous in the 
extreme. Magenta socks are full of arsenic. Orange socks 
care full of picric acid. Other socks, again, contain aniline. 
The chief danger is to those who get hot ‘when the 
Thespian sock is on,” viz., ballet-dancers, as that soaks 
the dangerous substance into the skin. But the alarm is so 
great, that one gentleman actually exhorts us to go without socks. 
‘These, however, are, as Mr. Disraeli says, “ transient efforts, vain 
and passing aspirations ;” we shall ‘set our foot down ” on socks, 
to-morrow, as we do to-day. ‘ ‘The ultimate triumph, were socks 
to be abolished, would be to that power which would substitute for 
the soft, elastic woollen, the hard and oppressive supremacy of the 
galling and corn-engendering boot; to that power with whose 
obstinacy in inflicting anguish we have only been hitherto enabled 
to cope, by the interposition of the socks of a determined and 
devoted people.” 


As the Pall Mall Gazetie is in a pet at criticisms of ours which 
it perfectly well knows to be strictly just, we will recite in the 
driest way the line of conduct on its part, which we have, 
with great surprize and regret, observed, and of course condemned. 
Mr. Odger, in addressing his supporters at Chelsea, urged 
upon them the necessity of a comprehensive measure of national 
education, and supported this by illustrating the hardship of 
the existing absence of all provision for helpless children, from 
his own case, —meutioning that his father, who was a miner, died 
‘when he was four years old, and that his mother was driven out 
‘of her mind by family misfortunes shortly afterwards, so that he 
‘was left without any education except what he could pick up under 
great difficulties for himself. On this incident hinged the first 
very ungentlemanly comment in the Pall Mall, which scoffed at 
Mr. Odger for having friends who called him ‘ Hodger,” asked 
‘what evil Chelsea had ever done that it should be selected by him as 
the unfortunate object of his choice, and spoke of his claim as 
consisting, ‘* by his own confession ” (we quote here from our own 
note of a fortnight ago, as the Pall Mall has quite gratuitously | 
charged us with suppressing the fact that the statement referred | 





to had its origin in Mr. Odger himself), in the fact that (here we 
quote from the Pull Mall) ** as he never had had any education, 
he knows the value of it ; and that his father was a miner, and his 
mo‘her mad.” (2.) When Professor Fawcett wrote to the all 
Mali a temperate statement of Mr. Odger's real claims to politi- 
cal confidence, it suppressed that letter. (3.) Having done so, it 
spoke as if any other political claims of Mr. Odger’s, except his 
connection with the Reform League and the Hyde-Park Riots, 
were unknown to it. (4.) It inserted on Tuesday week (29th 
September) a sort of elaborate parody on Mr. Odger's next 
speech at Chelsea, by way of report, which we have the authority 
of one of those who heard it,—the chairman of the meeting,— 
for characterizing as a misrepresentation of its whole effect with 
the evident intention of bringing it into ridicule. (5.) Last 
Wednesday it went back to its first libel on Mr. Odger, and repre- 
sented his mention of his early misfortunes as a coarse attempt to 
excite public sympathy, resembling Mr. Gradgrind’s perpetual 
assurances that he was ‘dragged up in the gutter.” If the Pall 
Mall thinks such a dead set as this at a thoughtful and able 
man,—who has won respect wherever he is really known,—and 
belonging to a class under unquestionable social disadvantages, 
honourable, we regret to be obliged to change our estimate of its 
standard of honour. 


Mr. Charles Buxton told a curious story of Irish agriculture at 
a meeting at North Walsham on Thursday. He bought a small 
Irish estate, containing very rich land, soon after the famine of 
1847, near Dingle, at the very low rate of 3/. an acre,—bought it 
under a sale in the Encumbered Estates’ Court. He found it 
cut up into plots divided by huge banks, which took up a sixth of 
the arable land ; and each tenant had a lot of little bits scattered 
about at a distance from each other, to which he had access over 
the similar fractions of his neighbours. The land, which was a 
rich vegetable mould, was quite undrained, and such a quagmire 
that the weeds and rushes were a caution to see. ‘The customs were 
so queer as to the use of the farm implements that he could quite 
believe a statement of Lord George Hill's, that three Irish tenants, 
possessing a horse amongst them, undertook to see after the shoe- 
ing of one foot each; but as there was no one to look after the 
fourth foot, that foot was always unshod, and the horse always 
lame. So he bought them all out, let it to a Scotch farmer to 
whom he lent capital, and who, of course, soon doubled the pro- 
duce,—to the great material advantage of the country, says Mr. 
Buxton. Doubtless; but if after etarting afresh he could have 
made an experiment in the effect of the ‘‘ magic of property ” on 
small proprietors, instead, by allowing them to buy iim out in a 
certain fixed number of years, it might have been less to the eco- 
nomical, but surely more to the political advantage of the country ? 


Throughout the week there has been a steady feeling in the 
market for Home Stocks; but yesterday Consols closed weaker at 
944 3 for money, and 943 } for the November account. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents. were 93 to 4. The principal feature 








of the week is the introduction of the long-delayed Italian Loan, 
which was brought forward on Monday last. The amount is 
9,404,762/., in bonds of 100/., at $1/. 7s., at which price they will 
yield an interest of 93 per cent. The closing quotation for the 
scrip yesterday was par to } premium, Spanish bonds have been 
subject to considerable fluctuation, but there is a strong feeling 
apparent as to the success of the Revolution. Italian stocks 
generally have been weaker. In the Railway Market, the un- 
favourable nature of the traffic returns has operated prejudicially 
on prices, but, at the close of the market, there was more firm- 
ness shown. ‘The supply of capital in the Discount Market has 
been on the increase, and the quotation for good thirty days’ 
paper in Lombard Street is still 1 4 per cent. The stock of 
bullion in the Bank of England is now 20,707,945/.; in the Bank 
of France, 50,036,001. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left off at 
the annexed quotations :— 









Oct. 2. 1) Oct. 9. Oct. 2. | Oct 9. 
Brazilian, 1865.......0060 765 774 | Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 903 yor 
Egyptian, 1864.. 82) | Spanish, 1967 ........000 334 334 
Italian SiS | Turkish, 1853 .........00 65 66 
Mexican 15; i BOGB cecessevwsed 6s | Gsz 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 












Oct, 2. ; Oct. o Oct. 2. , Oct. 9. 
Great Eastern., 403 41 Lon., Chatham. & Dover 18 174 
Great Northern 10s} 108 Metropolitan ....cecce+ | 1054 106; 
Great Western 4g ie Midiand ........ woe} LD 1llj 
Lancashire& Yorkshire 128 128} Nrth-Eastern, Berwick; 100 993 
London & Brighton ...) 51] 7 Fi Do York...| 894 so 
Lon. & North-Western 112 112} South-Eastern,,....++0.+ 732 re 
Lon. & South-Western: 87} 
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mask of a political schoolmaster. Liberalism is apprehended 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. by some,—the most unmanagable and mischievous of their 


—@—. 
THE PREMIER'S BLAST. 


\ R. DISRAELI is greater in “furbishing up” very old 
Z political furniture than any politician of his generation. 
We have never seen our very feeble old friend the ‘No-Popery’ 
ery furbished and gilded up into anything so like freshness as in 
the glorious bit of writing beginning “But amidst the dis- 
cordant activity of many factions, there moves the supreme 
purpose of one power,’ and ending with “devoted people.” 
One reads it with a sort of shiver of admiration for the 
dexterous political upholstery it contains, yet, on the whole, 
events are unfavourable to the emotions which the Prime 
Minister labours with so much skill to revive. After reading 
for about the fifth time Mr. Disraeli’s gorgeous remarks on 
the self-flatteries of the philosopher, and the ambitious hopes 
of the sectarian concerning the downfall of the State Church, 
and recognizing with ever new admiration the profound 
scorn implied in the great statesman’s announcement, 
“These are transient efforts; vain and passing aspirations; 
the ultimate triumph, were our Church to fall, would 
be to that Power,” &c., we happened to turn to the 
last and newest manifesto of “that Power,” namely, its 
message to the Protestants, reproaching them for not being 
Catholic at the moment when a new (cumenical Council, big 
with Roman Catholic destiny, has just been summoned. And 
the result was by no means favourable to that emotion of 
terror which Mr. Disraeli desires to excite, and which he has 
really succeeded in exciting,—in the bosom of the Standard. 
“We confess that we are frightened,” it wrote on Tuesday. 
And apparently this was even after reading the very wandering 
and amiable rigmarole of Pio Nono, which reminds us more of 
the mumbling of Bunyan’s toothless old Giant Pope than of 
“that power with whose tradition, learning, discipline, and 
organization our Church alone has hitherto been able to 
cope,’’ #7. é., according to the very eccentric views of history 
taken by Mr. Disraeli, who apparently believes that the 
Pope is paramount in the Russian, Norwegian, Danish, 
and Prussian Churches. The Pope might, indeed, have 
written that letter almost on purpose to enhance the diffi- 
culties of hesitating Protestants, in joining a Church of which 
the author of this letter is likely to be declared the infallible 
voice and mouthpiece. There is the quaver of dictatorial 
garrulousness, asserting, because half doubting and distrusting 
itself, in every line; there is not a word either of true 
calm power or even of Mr. Disraeli’s mock power, in the 
epistle. The man whom all the Church is ready, as the 
Dublin Review tells us, to declare the true organ of an infal- 
lible corporation, maunders out his anxieties like a worn-out 
and peevish invalid, and takes a column of print to express 
the drift of five words. Even Mr. Disraeli’s art can scarcely 
furbish up such a Pope, whose only trusted and faithful servant 
among crowned heads has just been expelled from her king- 
dom for ignorance, cruelty, and lust, and each one of whose 
allocutions is at once more dictatorial and tremulous than 
the last, into an object of dread so terrible that we must call 
upon the State not merely to preserve its own laws inviolable, 
but to fortify in every country some particular form of Pro- 
testantism by its subsidies and its direct alliance. Has the 
ultimate triumph in the United States, in Canada, in Austra- 
lia fallen to “that power which would substitute for the 
authority of a sovereign the supremacy of a foreign prince ” ? 
Is Catholic Ireland itself a bit less subject to “that power,” 
—nay, is it not certainly more so,—for the existence of this 
pretended buffer, which only excites Catholic irritation and 
makes political martyrs of true believers? But it is idle to 
argue with a statesman, who is not expressing but masking 
his beliefs with words. This kind of beautiful manifesto is 
not meant for belief, but for use as a party token. It is the 
sort of thing not to think, but to say. 

It is the very gravest calamity for the Conservative party 
that it should be led by a man who neither does nor can give 
the weight of conviction to his manifestos of policy and his 
cries toarms. There are those who think that with the Liberal 
party it should be otherwise. There are those,—we cannot in 
the least agree with them, but they are not a few,—who wish 
that the Liberals were led by a man more of Mr. Disraeli’s 
type, who, instead of Mr. Gladstone’s grave and earnest faith, 
could show some of that reckless destructiveness, that mockery 
of traditional usage, that clan of the true guerilla warrior, 
which Mr. Disraeli disguises with difficulty under the solemn 





party, it is true,—as a mere disorganizing power, whose 
function it is to assail continually the venerable fictions 
of the world; and at the same time, most institutions 
embodying any real idea are, in the eyes of such men, 
mere venerable fictions. Now we cannot wonder that such 
as these should fret under the lead of a man of such posi- 
tive character as Mr. Gladstone. But while there is a certain 
superficial plausibility in misrepresenting the party of move- 
ment as a party of reckless and destructive instincts, which 
needs a leader of like character, there is nothing but incon- 
sistency, both superficial and profound, in having for the 
leader of Conservatives, for the official protector of our “ancient 
institutions,” for the solemn champion of all that is venerable, 
for the wise and cautious statesman who distrusts change, one 
who cannot say a word in his appropriate part without over- 
acting it, and inspiring, not sympathy and respect, but a cer- 
tain puzzlement among the credulous and amusement every- 
where else. There are one or two sentences in Mr. Disraeli’s 
manifesto which, if they had been in the proper context, sur- 
rounded with the proper atmosphere of weighty Peelite warn- 
ing, would have had a considerable effect,—for example, the 
remark that to take away revenue from the Irish Church is 
dangerous because “ confiscation is contagious, and when once 
a community has been seduced into plunder, its predatory acts 
have seldoi1 been single.” Even that is a little too strongly 
worded; but it might pass as the grave peroration of a 
country gentleman, or even a man weighty in the world of 
commerce, moved into eloquence and almost epigram, by 
the bare shadow of confiscation. But coming, as it does, 
between the sentences which declare that the connection of 
religion with the State instils “some sense of responsibility ” 
into Governments much more absolute than Mr. Disraeli’s,— 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, in short, is the main safe 
guard for Mr. Disraeli’s responsible use of power,—and the still 
grander sentences about ‘“‘the supreme purpose of one power” 
(poor old Pio Nono), this high-toned appeal to the Englishman’s 
sense of the sacredness of property, scarcely reads natural. It 
has a hollow and artificial sound, which instead of strengthen- 
ing the faith of others in the righteousness of the Irish 
Church’s proprietary pretensions, has a tendency to shake 
it, just as when we hear our own views echoed in empty and 
pompous accents from the other side of a railway carriage, 
we immediately begin to feel qualms as to the genuineness 
of their foundations. The whole context of Mr. Disraeli’s 
stilted address destroys the moral force of even such few 
passages as the late Sir Robert Peel might have written. It 
has nothing of the ring of the country party’s dread of innova- 
tion, and profound faith in the old watch-cries, about it. It 
is nob pompous in the safe Conservative way,—not pompous 
with the pomp of prestige or antiquity, and the scorn for new 
things,—but gaudy with literary paint. It is not staid with 
the sense of official responsibility, sedate with the con- 
fidence of power, but grandiloquent with the rhetorical 
flourishes of a candidate for popular favour. It has not even 
the dignity of that conscious intellectual ability to which Mr. 
Disraeli has no need to lay claim, for its writer still avowedly 
clings to the persuasion that he rests under the protecting 
shadow of Lord Derby’s name and favour. In short, it is an ad- 
dress that shows none of the reassuring qualities of Conservative 
statesmanship,—neither the solidity and strength of Sir Robert 
Peel, nor the aristocratic pride of Lord Derby, nor the prudent 
and canny sobriety of Lord Aberdeen. There must be something 
as humiliating to the Conservative party in reading such am 
address as this,—humble as a begging letter in its opening, 
pedantic as a Queen’s speech in its recitative, and stilted as 
Tancred’s revelation on Mount Sinai in its peroration,—as it 
would be to the Royal Society to take the great Wizard of the 
North for their president, and listen to him while he addressed 
them on the scientific wonders of natural magic. Mr. Disraeli, 
with all his didactic tours-de-force, will not be able to excite 
real panic about Rome, and, without that, his letter to his con- 
stituents will be a dead letter. “The supreme purpose of 
that one great Power” which he finds it convenient to magnify 
so preposterously, has indeed sunk beneath its lowest historic 
level, when, in spite of all the advantages of theatrical dress and 
circumstance with which so clever a political manager as Mr. 
Disraeli knows how to put it on the stage, it fails to excite a 
single thrill of terror or even interest, except from the official 
claque who attend on purpose to counterfeit emotion and elicit 
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THE NEW ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


R. DISRAELI has made two very clever ecclesiastical 
M appointments,—good for him, and one of them certainly 
ood for the country,—appointments that will gain some little 
strength for his Administration, and gain him much credit 
from impartial critics. The best, as well as the most import- 
ant, is the appointment of the eloquent Dean of Cork, Dr. 
Magee, to the vacant see of Peterborough ; the other, which is 
more of a party appointment (though Dr. Magee, in fighting 
so stoutly for the Irish Establishment, has, of course, done 
service to the Administration), is that of Dr. Mansel to the 
Deanery of St. Paul's, vacant by the death of Dean Milman. 
It is not a little curious that these appointments seem almost 
es if they might have been made with the view of varying as 
much as possible the school of thought with which the par- 
ticular dignities in question have lately been associated. The 
late Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Jeune, was one of the most 
perfect representatives of what has been called the ard Church, 
-—the Church which stiffens its back against all sorts of heresy 
and has neither sympathy with nor insight into the infinite 
shades of religious difliculty and the multiform wants of our 
modern intellectual world; and the man who succeeds him, 
Dr. Magee, has only quite lately shown by his sermon before 
the British Association at Norwich, what all who knew him 
were already aware of, that few better representatives could be 
chosen of the widest and most catholic Christianity of the day, 
the Christianity which, without abating anything of spiritual 
depth and fervour, yet recognizes that it must satisfy fully the 
profoundest intellects as well as the warmest hearts of our 
age, if it is to direct the future at all. Onthe other hand, the 
late Dean of St. Paul’s was a perfect representative of the poetic 
lay scholar, whose mind, indeed, was fascinated by the strik- 
ing phenomena of Jewish and Christian history, but whose 
sympathies had but little vestige of ecclesiastical tone about 
them,—a gracious liberal of the older school, latitudinarian 
in doctrine, but rich in reverent and picturesque senti- 
ment. He is to be succeeded by a dry metaphysician, 
the hardest of the Hard-Church thinkers, who proposes to 
drive people into faith as the elephant-hunters drive their 
yictims into the corral,—by stretching wide the array of noisy 
and scaring doubts so as to frighten away the soul on every 
side towards the narrow mouth of the only safe enclosure, the 
Anglican Church. No greater contrast to Dean Milman could 
easily have been found than Dean Mansel, the dry, sceptical 
metaphysician, the orthodox dogmatist, the University Don, 
the most fitting representative of the party of Conservative 
We, for our parts, feel no sympathy whatever with 
Professor Mansel’s line of thought, which we believe to be at 
the very opposite pole from that of the only Christian teach- 
ing which has ever gained and led the hearts of the people. 
But we do not on that account in the least grumble at Pro- 
fessor Mansel’s promotion. That he is a man of force and 
influence, who has succeeded in recommending the Church to 
himself and a considerable number of others as a tolerably secure 
asylum for the intellectual imbecility of man, would not be 
in our eyes a very high claim for spiritual leadership; but 
statesmen may fairly judge by other considerations than these. 
Dr. Mansel has left his mark on the thought of the day. He 
is a very sincere Churchman, as well as a very sincere Con- 
servative. His character is high, and his intellect is still in 
its full vigour, and no one school of the Church has any right 
to a monopoly of influence. On the whole, no one can fairly 
object to the elevation of Professor Mansel,—while we sincerely 
rejoice in the elevation of Dr. Magee. 

Of course, the chief political feature in the new appointment 
is the encouragement given to the Irish clergy by the selection 
of one of their number to fill an English bishopric, and the 
vacancy thereby created in an Irish ecclesiastical office of 
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dignity, which we have no doubt that Mr. Disraeli will have | 
it really exists. 


great pleasure in at once filling up with a promptness likely to 
mark his disgust for the Suspensory Bill of last session thrown 
out by the House of Lords. Even Dr. Magee himself will 
probably not object to joining his partners in this “ other ship ” 
and abandoning that in which he has “ toiled all the night and 
caught nothing,” so as to have his chance at last of drawing 
in, if not a miraculous, at least an abundant draught of fishes. 
And his former colleagues will surely be cheered by this tangible 





on an Irish dean. It is a much more effective and impressive 
sign of favour to the threatened cause than any which the 
grandiloquent sentences on that theme in the Prime Minister’s 
address to his constituents could have conveyed. True, it may 
seem to some like a preparation for clearing the wreck. But 
that mode of clearing the wreck, by putting an Irish clergy- 
man of genius over an English diocese, will be far from un- 
popular among the Irish Protestants, and is even susceptible 
of being interpreted as a pledge that the Government does not 
distinguish at all between the Irish and English branches of 
the Church, and will fight for any Irish deanery as strenuously 
as for the richest English bishopric. If the Irish Dean is 
worthy to become an English bishop, the Irish deanery is 
worth defending like an English bishopric. That may 
perhaps be the ‘logic of facts’ which most Churchmen will 
discern in the appointment. To whatever advantage Mr. 
Disraeli can gain from it for the elections, he is clearly fairly 
entitled. 

But the political bearing of the appointments is almost 
unimportant, as compared with any permanent influence that 
they may have on the English theology of our genera- 
tion. We do not look forward to any great results, good 
or bad, from the elevation of Professor Mansel. Of hard 
metaphysics the Church has had enough and needs no 
more, nor will it heed much any further dissertations, 
however able, on the “limits of religious thought.” Perhaps 
the best result of the promotion will be that Professor Mansel 
will abandon a chair for which he is little qualified,—the his- 
torical chair at Oxford,—to some more deeply learned and 
enthusiastic student, and therefore also more successful teacher. 
But we cannot help looking for something better from the new 
bishop. We have never ceased to hope that the English Bench 
might be recruited from amongst men who may rank with 
the leaders of the thought of their age,—who may show the 
world that they can really master the methods at least, and 
the principles, of our newest sciences,—who may feel the duty 
and enjoy the delight of tracing the connection between those 
methods and principles and those of their prima philosophia, 
theology. The method which an able Duke has been able to 
introduce into one department of theology, it is not too much 
to hope that the ablest of our Bishops, with the help of a few 
grains of meditative genius and spiritual insight, may mature 
and carry into other departments. And for such an end as 
this, we confess that we see with pleasure the hearty recogni- 
tion of the higher orders of minds among the Jrish clergy. The 
Bishop of Derry and the Dean of Cork have both evinced quali- 
ties which are but too rare among the English dignitaries of our 
Church,—qualities of a kind which originally obtained for the 
Irish theologians of the middle ages a high repute in Europe, 
qualities which spring from the union of a meditative tempera- 
ment and a keen critical intellect. English theology has in its 
latest days,—as well in its rationalistic as its orthodox phases, 
—tended too much to the tame humdrum of merely sensible 
and intelligent ‘edification.’ With the exception of one or 
two deeper and larger-minded theologians who have helped us 
to feel the true vividness and intensity of the divine life and 
light, English theology has been lamentably wanting in the 
fire and freedom of the true Christian genius. Since Dr. New- 
man left us, there have been few sermons published of any 
calibre in which you can recognize the essential life of a man of 
character and genius, except a few volumes of Mr. Maurice’s 
and of the late Mr. Robertson’s. Dryness, caution, judicious 
moderation,—a vigorous but carefully bridled ¢rot, as it were, 
of religious zeal,—these are the qualities by which the mag- 
nates of the English Church earn their high positions, and 
fail to earn any moral influence with their day. It is because 
we have seen in one or two of the Jeading Irish clergy qualities 
of a higher and more noble order than these, and qualities 
identified of old with Irish theological schools, that we regard 
with sincere pleasure this recognition of Irish genius where 
Dean Magee, in his address before the British 


| Association at Norwich, has unquestionably placed himself 
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proof that good service in the ship which is water-logged and | 


not unlikely to go down, is regarded as full qualification for 
even the highest command in that which is yet strong, and 
buoyant, and rich, and stately. There is something graceful 


among the widest-minded of the Anglican clergy. If he will 
continue to think and speak on the Bench of English Bishops 
as he thought and spoke when he was addressing himself to 
the first ranks of English physical science, Ireland may lay 
England under a deep intellectual obligation such as has not 
often been incurred by our generation. Dr. Magee’s analysis of the 
only sense in which dogmatic opinions can properly be supposed 
to have eternal consequences,—namely, as necessary intellectual 
conditions of the highest type of spiritual life, just as certain 
states of the atmosphere are necessary conditions of the highest 


and almost chiyalrie in bestowing this timely English honour , type of bodily life——was both just and masterly, and fruitful 
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in consequences which the same mind ought not to shrink 
from drawing. Take “saving truths’ to be mere conditions 
sine gud non of the highest spiritual life,—conditions which 
any true hunger and thirst of the soul will necessarily force 
upon its notice,—and it will follow, we take it, that the subtle 
and abstruse ramifications of our elaborately articled Anglican 
system must be largely simplified at once. Will the Bishop 
elect follow up for us the pregnant hints of his eloquent and 
spiritual address to the students of physical science? If 
he will, we shall soon have a theologian on the Bench 
whom religious laymen can follow, and at whom religious 
ecclesiastics will yet not think it their bounden duty to rave 
and scold. In that case we may find a bishop whose 
intellect is of a very high and masculine order, and yet 
whose spirit is thoroughly religious; who rationalizes what 
needs rationalistic treatment, and who does not rationalize 
away the very heart of faith and the very light of revelation. 
If we obtain such a bishop from Mr. Disraeli, we shall feel 
inclined to forgive him a good round number of the yearly 
multiplying total of his sins. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE BALLOT. 

E have already expressed our regret at the unfortunate 
universality with which Liberal candidates are pledg- 
ing themselves to the Ballot. It is in truth especially lament- 
able that at the very time when the triumph of Liberal 
principles is made secure with the present system of voting, 
slavery to a Radical tradition should have power on all sides 
to force a new system, which will be full of acknowledged 
disadvantages, though withcut any compensating gain. The 
motives which appear to influence candidates may account for 
and excuse, but do not wholly justify, the course which is being 
adopted. It is partly indifference, a feeling that when the sub- 
stantial victory of the Franchise has been won, the constituencies 
may gratify their fancy, and have secret voting if they please. 
The point is not worth making a stand for, individual candi- 
dates appear to think, when there is so much substantial har- 
mony between them and the constituencies they seek to repre- 
sent. Another, and not quite consistent motive, is the flagrant 
display of intimidation which Tory landlords and electioneering 
agents of all sorts have been making. Candidates repeat to 
themselves that if this thing goes on, why they must try, how- 
ever reluctantly, the panacea which is being pressed upon them. 
They have no particular faith in it themselves, but it may 
perhaps succeed, and it will be particularly disagreeable to 
their political opponents, whose predilection for intimida- 
tion they resent; and thus they reconcile themselves to 
the pledge which they at last consent to give. We fear 
that Liberal candidates are preparing a great disappoint- 
ment for their party and their cause. When fairly tried, 
the system of ballot voting will be found not a matter of 
indifference. A valuable ingredient will be missed from the 
free atmosphere of our politics. The secret system will have 
encouraged a certain furtiveness in discussion, and given a 
new stimulus to social treachery and hypocrisy, but it will 
not have put a stop to bribery and intimidation. We shall 
have the old evils in new and perhaps worse forms, and we 
shall have the treachery and hypocrisy to boot. This and 
more will be found out if the Ballot is tried. Still the usual 
motives which are swaying candidates that way are not 
wholly unsound. They are at least political motives based on 
considerations of expediency and what is best for the welfare 
of the State, this being especially the case with the notion 
that Tory intimidation is becoming so pressing an evil that a 
desperate remedy must be tried. We are not sure, however, 
but that one of the evils of yielding to the call for the Ballot 
will be the diffusion of some very unsound principles, which 
are not a inatter of indifference. Precisely at this moment, a 
pamphlet, by Mr. Holyoake, comes before us, advoeating the 
Ballot on the most pernicious grounds ; and the pamphlet is 
being circulated in such a way that, apart from the ability 
and position of its writer, which would not wholly entitle it 
to elaborate discussion, the reasoning it contains deserves 
to be remarked. The pamphlet has the imprimatur of Mr. 
Berkeley, it was originally an address to the Council of the 
Reform League, and we may assume the doctrine that it teaches 
is sanctioned pretty widely among the friends of the ballot. 
It will be a bad thing to have the ballot introduced, but it 
will be worse if its introduction is due to the general accept- 

ance of such reasoning as that of the pamphleteer. 
Mr. Holyoake disregards almost altogether the considera- 
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Defence of the Ballot,” and he seeks to rest the electors’ claim 
for it on some high and inaccessible ground of right. Nay 
he expressly repudiates the theory that the ballot is to be 
sought mainly as a remedy against bribery and intimidation, 
“The ballot,” he says, “ would frustrate bribery—batile inti. 
midation, and economize the expense of elections; but if jt 
made them dearer, I should reason as I do, for independence 
is worth all it costs.” Elsewhere he says that the ballot is 
“the weapon of the strong, and of the strong only.” The 
idea which he wishes to impress is that an elector’s voting is 
purely a private affair, and being private, it should also be 
secret, at his pleasure. All electors are on an equal footing, and 
each should concede to the other the liberty he claims for 
himself. Curiously enough, Mr. Holyoake selects marriage 
as an illustration of what a private affair is, although marriage 
in England and in most other civilized countries is not 
allowed to be secret, and the illustration thus tells against 
himself. Farther, he makes the ballot ‘‘a condition of indj- 
viduality of action, and a necessary complement of enfran- 
chisement.” He denies altogether that a vote is in any sense 
a trust, and voting the discharge of a public duty—at least, 
he does so in.a preface, though in the body of the pamphlet 
he drops the phrase that a man’s voting is “a duty to his 
country and his conscience.’ We believe that to state an 
argument like this is to show its perniciousness. It assumes, 
of course, as much advocacy of the ballot does, that the im- 
portant thing in a political contest is the deposit of votes in 
the urn—not the free discussion of which the voting is only 
the complement, and it degrades this discussion in importance 
by exalting individual right at the expense of the community, 
and contemning the idea of political duty. Surely if a man’s 
vote is his private affair, so are his opinions; and if he claims 
to keep his vote secret, he may claim on the same ground to 
refuse enlightenment on political topics. But nothing could 
be more contrary to the whole notion of a free community, 
Every good citizen owes it to himself and to his neighbours to 
make no secret of his political opinions, to act on others and 
be acted on by them in the ordinary intercourse of life. It is 
far more important that he should do so than that he should 
give a vote on a few occasions, triennially, or not so often ; for 
in this manner opinion, which is the real governing influence, 
is formed. If every man, then, ought to make a public 
profession of his politics, there is plainly no reason whatever 
for keeping secret the register of his actual votes on certain 
definite occasions ; and rather a reason for keeping a public 
register, so that stedfastness and consisteucy may have duo 
encouragement. To teach the contrary, to teach men to 
undervalue discussion which necessarily involves publicity, 
is to spread an unwholesome opinion; and if the teaching 
is bad, the ballot, which will give practical lessons that 
way, is the more to be condemned. The ignoring of 
the notion of a trust in the actual electors is an equally 
injurious characteristic of the doctrine. We could not 
but regard it as unfortunate that with the diffusion of 
electoral power, with the consequently diminished influence 
of single votes, the idea should get abroad that this 
apparently valueless thing in a political contest is a private 
possession of the elector. With such ideas it will be very 
difficult to convince people of the sanctity of a vote as the 
complement and most definite expression of a man’s professed 
opinions; and without this notion being widely prevalent, 
electoral purity and political freedom are alike impossible. 
While such is the main argument of Mr. Holyoake, it is 
buttressed by a general conception of politics which we 
should not like to see accepted. He seems to think that in 
voting an elector gives up power. ‘Once in seven years” 
—he supposes an elector to say—‘I am master of the 
situation, afterwards I am at the mercy of the Member of 
Parliament I elect... .. I must obey the laws he helps 
to make, or he will suspend the Habeas Corpus Act and 
put a sword at my throat, or fire upon me with the latest 
improved rifle he has made me pay for in the estimates. I 
may howl, but I cannot alter anything. My, only security 
is that a time will come when I shall be master again. 
I shall taste of power for one supreme moment when 
I shall stand by the ballot-box.” Now this is surely 
a most unreasonable account of representative government. 
Electors, it supposes, ought to be preternaturally suspicious 
and distrustful, as they have no security against betrayal 
except the ballot-box once in seven years! The truth is, 
that in any community which can stand representative govern- 
ment, the pressure on representatives is such that wholesale 
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box once in seven years would not make the elector “* master 
of the situation.” The treacherous representatives who 
betrayed their constituents by abolishing the Habeas Corpus 
and firing on them with improved rifles, could easily com- 
lete their treachery and protect themselves by abolish- 
ing the ballot-box too, Besides, in England at least 
the representatives never act without feeling an outside 
force, the general unrepresented opinion of the communities 
which elected them, and to which, in fact, they defer. And 
there are agencies by which the electors at quite irregular 
times may become “ masters of the situation.” This false notion 
of Mr. Holyoake is a development of the absurdity that a vote 
isa thing apart and not an integral portion of the whole 
machinery of discussion and representation by which a free 
community carries on its affairs ; but it illustrates very well the 
depth of that absurdity, and fatally identifies the cause he 
advocates with narrowness and imperfection of political vision. 
Recurring to the idea with which we started, we would ask 
Liberal electors and candidates whose motives in desiring the 
ballot are a little more reasonable, whether they are not going 
the wrong way to work. The Ballot is a dangerous instru- 
ment, and we see the kind of principles with which it is being 
identified. We admit as frankly as any the dangers to be 
guarded against,—the gross bribery and intimidation which 
prevail, and the corruptness of the public sentiment. But 
the evil must be fought directly and patiently, and not by 
quack remedies and Morison’s pills. The corrupt sentiment 
is the worst evil of all, and by seeking an imaginary cure in 
the ballot you leave it untouched, introducing at the same 
time a new set of deteriorating ideas. We wish it could be 
fully understood how little bribery and intimidation would be 
diminished by the ballot so long as public sentiment is cor- 
rupt. Of course no briber or intimidator could be so sure in 
applying the screw, but there is such a thing as 
“payment for results.” Bribees would have an unworthy 
reputation to maintain, and if they are profligate enough 
to sell their votes would be profligate enough to make 
the sale real and not a mere pretence, so that they would be 
worth buying in future. An intimidating landlord or manu- 
facturer, again, could easily contrive to make his subjects 
understand that his return was essential to their welfare, that 
if a certain number of their votes could turn the scale and 
did not, so much the worse for them. No one would know on 
whom the stroke was to fall, and there would be a competition in 
hypocrisy to avoid it. People fancy that the ruflianism of 
terrorists is not equal to this; but a landlord whose political 
influence is at stake, or a manufacturer who wishes to become 
a country magnate by Tory favours, is mean enough and cruel 
enough as things go, and will find obsequious tools. Instead 
of trusting to the ballot, the only wise course is to strengthen 
the arm of the law against the briber and intimidator, and to 
cherish a public opinion which will alike invest the exercise of 
an elector’s privilege with the sanctity of a public duty, and 
stigmatize bribery and intimidation as socially disgraceful. 


THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


the page. But we think projects of law reform would be more 
likely to ‘succeed if the most willing allies were not repudiated, 
and if in one case personal prejudice did not interfere with 
legal as well as political training. 

Our views on the right of married women to their property 
were expressed when Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Bill was before the 
House, and they have been confirmed by the evidence given to 
the Select Committee and by the discussion at the Social 
Science Congress. It is true that there are points on which 
we differ from the supporters of the Bill, that there are 
details in the American and Canadian systems which we 
think objectionable or unpractical. But the broad question 
is whether the present English law is right, and, if it is right, 
whether the wealthier classes should be allowed to evade it ? 
There can be no doubt that the elaborate evasion called a 
marriage settlement must always be a privilege of the rich. 
Whatever changes may be made in the law, the rich will still 
want to regulate their property in their own way. They can 
afford the luxury of having their own way, even when it is 
attended by a lawyer's bill. They can be independent of the law, 
so far as the law itself allows them. But it does not follow that 
the law is a good one even for them. It is much more likely 
to be a bad law for others. However, whether bad or good, it 
works, and its workings are generally known. If in some cases 
they are unjust, it may at least be said that those cases are ex- 
ceptional. A change would bring in a much greater uncertainty. 
In the Select Committee Mr. Ayrton was prodigal in sugges- 
tions of difficulty, and repeated them so often that at last he 
must have felt them himself. Questions as to the authority 
of the husband, as to community of goods, as to the liability 
of both parties, as to credit given by strangers, as to the 
wife’s power of anticipating or alienating, as to respect for law 
being felt by those who have no sense of natural affection, 
may be continued indefinitely. In the United States, it is 
said, none of these difficulties are very serious. The 
husband's liability to maintain his family is more clearly 
defined and placed on a better footing than in Eng- 
land. But then England is not America. Clearly not, 
for Vermont has given married women a control over their 
own property since 1840, New York since 1848, and Massa- 
chusetts since 1857. The Atlantic must be a more obstinate 
barrier to the spread of ideas than the public indifference 
which surrounds the Social Science Association. 

The chief feature of the American and Canadian systems is 
that the wife has by law what in England she has by custom 
or settlement. If it be true, as urged by the supporters of 
the present law, that the cases where married women are 
deprived of their own property or their earnings are wholly 
exceptional, it follows that existing habits are in accordance 
with the change in the law, and not with the old system. If 
whenever the law is acted upon it is unjust, but it is so sel- 
dom acted upon that this injustice is not felt, there can be no 
harm in removing the temptation. If half the world concedes 
the protection of a settlement, and two-thirds of the other 
half act on the principles of natural justice, why should not 
the necessity of the one be obviated, and those principles be 





formally legalized ¢ The effect of this in Canada and the 


T was quite natural that the Social Science Congress should | United States is that our exceptional injustice does not exist, 


take up the question of the property of married women, 
and should carry on the practical discussion originated by Mv. 
Shaw Lefevre’s Bill of last session. 
almost identical with that of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, was prepared 
by a committee of the Law Amendment Society, which may be 
described as one of the germs of the Social Science Association. 


Eleven years ago a Dill, | the family. 


| simple statement before a notary that husband and wifo 


and Mr, Ayrton’s difliculties have never been felt. The wife 
has her own property, while the husband is liable to maintain 
But, as a general rule, the goods of both are held 
in common, both have a voice in their management, both agree 
as to the scale of life to be adopted. In Lower Canada a 


Some who spoke at Birmingham last week, and who were)intend to hold their property separately suflices to regu- 


examined by the Select Committee of last session, helped to 


* ° ° ° ° lay eo ’ * ° 
frame that first Bill, and have since then been active in read-| United States nor in Canada is the 
But it takes 


ing papers and writing articles on the subject. 
a long time to prepare the public mind for a domestic 
revolution. Even political revolutions, out of Spain, 
are not made in a day. Many years of speaking and 


|late the whole economy of married life. 


}ance of the family. 
| perty from husband to wife, of violence done by the husband 


Yet neither in the 
authority of the husband 
at all weakened. Wedo not hea of the wife making a purse 
for herself and leaving the husband to work for the mainten- 
Instances of fraudulent transfer of pro- 


writing are needed, many sneers have to be met, before a| to the property of the wife, of injudicious loans or free gifts to 
question ceases to be the speculative battle-field of the Social |the husband by the wife, ave rare, perhaps almost as rare as 


Science Association, and becomes direct, practical, tangible. 
It might be worth while inquiring how many annual congresses 
are wanted to effect this change. The supreme scorn with 
which the Pall Mall Gazette, for instance, speaks of 
those who are engaged in the work of law reform is 
a sufficient index to the popular feeling. We see that 
so long as a man confines himself to leading articles he 
is a safe guide, but if he reads a paper he is a visionary and a 
bore. All this is highly gratifying to the public, which can 


just get through a leading article so long as it does not turn j selves, and does not protect against their husbands. 





if trustees had to be consulted. That American and Canadian 
witnesses find the control of property a check on female 
extravagance instead of an encouragement to it, may seen 
suspicious to those who are committed to opposite opinions. 
But it is a question which might fairly be argued. We 
should be inclined to think that persons who were trusted 
with their own money, and who were liable to be sued 
if they ran into debt, would feel their responsibilities more 
than those whom the law professes to protect against them- 
In cases 
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of separate estates and of separate trading, which exist even 
in England, the American and Canadian laws have certainly 
the advantage of simplicity. Yet even there, as the new 
system has been byilt upon the ruins of our common law, 
there are errors which might be avoided. By the law of 
Massachusetts, the wife cannot recover any of her property 
from her husband by civil action, though she might proceed 
against him criminally if he stole it, or took it with violence. 
In Vermont, too, the wife cannot sue the husband. In Lower 
Canada, the statement before a notary must be antenuptial ; 
and if once community of goods has begun, it can only be 
ended by a judicial separation. Of course, all these peculiari- 
ties arise out of the theory that husband and wife are one 
person. Yet if that theory is once qualified, so far as property 
is concerned, why should it be maintained in other respects ? 
If marriage is to be a partnership rather than a fusion, why 
should not the partners possess all civil rights? Lawyers 
will remind us that partners cannot sue each other at law, 
but must, in almost all instances, have recourse to equity. 
But this is merely a defect in form. The other seems to us 
to be bad in substance. 

Much, however, may be allowed to the American and 
Canadian laws so long as they effect their first object. Every 
one seems to agree that they work well. It is something to 
get rid of isolated cases of injustice. It is much to bring law 
into unison with the best class of public feeling. This, at least, 
has been done on the other side of the Atlantic. Now 
that the attention of England has been called to the success 
of those States and to the grievances of married women 
under our own law, our only doubt is whether we should 
be content to imitate, and whether we should stop short 
with what has been tried already. It has been shown 
that at the time when our system was devised there was com- 
paratively little of what is now known as personal estate, and 
that the position of married women with regard to their own 
real property and the right to dower from that of their 
husbands was fair and equal. Sir Alexander Cockburn pro- 
posed to meet the present evils by removing the discrepancy 
between real and personal property. This, too, might have 
wider consequences than were contemplated by the Bill of 
last session. The immediate effect would be that the husband 
would enjoy the income of his wife’s property, but would not 
be able to make away with the bulk. He could not dispose of 
her leaseholds, which may be more valuable than real pro- 
perty. He could not keep away from home while she worked 
or traded, and then come down on her accumulated earnings. 
He could not draw her money out of the savings’ bank as he can 
at present, for though a co-operative society at Rochdale 
refuses to pay the investments of married women to their 
husbands, and is prepared to defend this principle before a 
Court of Law, the words of the Savings’ Banks’ Act leave no 
doubt on the subject. We do not say this would be the whole 
gain from the change sanctioned by Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
or from that which is advocated by the Social Science Con- 
gress and by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. But these points are the 
most salient, and these evils the most pressing. The House 
of Commons has admitted that there is a case for inquiry, 
and the report of the Committee is to some extent a pledge 
of reform. But there is much to be done before the law of 
husband and wife can be placed on a satisfactory footing, and 
we fear that the passing of such a Bill as Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
will open instead of settling the controversy. 


INDIAN AND IRISH LAND SETTLEMENTS. 


N the prevailing hopelessness of English public opinion 
as to a solution of Irish land difficulties, it seems most 
desirable to understand clearly what has been elsewhere 
accomplished in cases by no means dissimilar. The complete 
success of Prussia in dealing with her agrarian difficulties in 
1811, and the more recent case of Russia, peacefully emanci- 
pating fourteen millions of her subjects, show the way in 
which wise and vigorous statesmanship may rise to meet a 
great emergency. Our own proceedings in India, particularly 
in connection with the Revenue settlement of Bengal, have a 
more direct bearing on the Irish question than many are apt to 
suspect. And the ignorance of some of our best informed con- 
temporaries, as shown notably, for instance, in a leading article 
of two or three weeks ago in the Pall Mull Gazette, is so curious 
that it may be well to explain exactly the history and conse- 
quences of the Bengal Permanent Settlement, contrasting it with 
such similar measures as have from time to time been adopted 
by the English Government in Ireland. 








* Under the ancient Hindoo polity, in which the “Zemindar.” 
or middleman, had no place, the “Ryot,” or peasant cultivator 
was neither proprietor nor tenant in the strict sense of the 
terms. He was a member of a village community, which 
possessed a certain tract of land; of this he cultivated his 
share, and paid to the rajah a proportion, fixed by usage, of 
the gross produce, himself enjoying the remainder. 

This v¢gime still prevails throughout a great part of India, 
including the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, where the 
land-tax is collected according to ancient customs. Under 
the “ village ’’ system the head man of each village is respon- 
sible for the amount due, and levies it on the community ; 
under the “Ryotwary” system the Government makes a 
separate bargain for his rent with each individual cultivator. 

When the British came into possession of Bengal, they 
found there in operation a different method of collecting the 
revenue, introduced by the Mussulman conquerors. The 
Jand-tax was farmed by contractors, known as Zemindars, 
who had authority to realize the assessment, and were re- 
munerated by a commission, usually of ten per cent. When 
Government exactions pressed hard on the Zemindars, they in 
their turn exerted pressure on the ryots. Thus in Bengal, 
among a pliant and submissive population, the utmost limit of 
fiscal oppression was attained. 

The aristocratic British Government could scarcely fail in 
such a case to identify the Zemindars with the class of feudal 
landlords, and to regard the ryot as a tenant having no pro- 
prietary rights in the soil. Accordingly, in 1793, by the 
“Permanent Settlement,’ the ‘ Zemindary”’ system was 
adopted in Bengal. The revenue was settled in perpetuity on 
a scale equitable enough at the time, the Zemindars were 
made responsible for its collection and payment, being 
empowered in return to grant leases to the Ryots and to enjoy 
the rights of hereditary landlords. The British Government 
thus made over to the Zemindars of Bengal all future claims 
on the land revenue in consideration of a fixed payment. This 
act may have been impolitic, but was a regular contract, as to 
which no legal difficulty has ever arisen. On the other hand, 
in determining the relative positions of Zemindar and Ryot, 
Government acted in a legislative capacity, not as a contract- 
ing party; and if an injustice was committed, Government 
was free to remedy it by subsequent legislation. 

The liability of the Zemindar was limited for ever, his rights 
in the soil were declared to be manorial, extending over the 
waste lands of his district, while the ryot was placed in the 
position of a copyholder, at a quit-rent fixed according to 
local usage. Such was the immediate effect of the Permanent 
Settlement, and great as were the changes introduced, the full 
injustice and inexpediency of the measure, as it then stood, 
were not immediately apparent. But increased security under 
a just and stable Government caused capital to accumulate 
and cultivation to extend. New settlers cleared and occupied 
the wastes, not without the consent of the Zemindars, who 
found themselves enriched without any exertions of their own, 
and gladly received the new comers, exacting from them 
merely the customary rates. Anew class of Ryots thus sprang 
up, mere tenants-at-will in the eye of the law, but enjoying 
the same rights as the original, or ‘“ Khoodkasht,” Ryots, 
according to custom, which in India is equivalent to law. 
The Zemindars, as they became richer and more powerful, 
began to show a disposition to exact their full legal claims, 
The regulations of 1793 undoubtedly gave them power to let 
their waste lands in whatever manner they might think proper. 
Although, with few exceptions, all improvements and reclama- 
tions had been effected by the industry and capital of the new 
Ryots, the Zemindars claimed power to raise rents to the full 
competition rate, giving the occupier merely the refusal of the 
land. Even the right of occupancy at fixed rates, which the 
old Ryots possessed under the Permanent Settlement, was 
endangered, owing to the general absence of documentary 
evidence. At this conjuncture Government came to the rescue 
of the oppressed cultivators, and Act 10 of 1859 was passed 
for their relief, conferring the “right of occupancy at fair and 
equitable rates’? on all who had been twelve years in occu- 
pation, and confirming the privileges of the original ryots. 
From all these advantages tenants proper, holding on short 
leases, were expressly excluded. From disputes as to the 
interpretation of this Act the famous Bengal rent case arose, 
and the decision of the fourteen Puisne Judges seem to have 
finally settled the law as to the respective rights of Ryot and 
Zemindar. Act 10 of 1859 may now be regarded as having 
restored to the ryot the privileges he formerly enjoyed, which 
were his by custom and common law, but which the Zemindar 
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was enabled to usurp under the Permanent Settlement of | possession. The lands possessed by the tenants were left to 


1793. The attempt to introduce an alien system of land 
laws has failed, as it was certain to fail in a country like 
India ; but by a prompt acknowledgment and reparation of the 
error, When it became apparent, the Viceregal Government 
has averted the disasters impending over Bengal. 

When we turn to the case of Ireland, we find from the 
earliest authentic documents that, previous to the Anglo- 
Norman invasion, the succession to land was invariably regu- 
lated by the Irish customs of “ tanistry ’ and * gavelkind.” 
Down to the reign of Elizabeth these customs still prevailed 
more or less throughout Ireland, in spite of all attempts made 
by the English to substitute the feudal law of hereditary suc- 
cession. Even after the nominal adoption of English land 
tenures, their own ancient customs remained rooted in the 
hearts of the Irish people, who continued firmly to hold the 
belief that they, the cultivators, were the rightful lords of 
the soil. 

Nothing more than a personal estate for life was ever con- 
ceded to the individual by tanistry and Irish gavelkind. The 
land was the property of the “sept” or tribe, and was divisi- 
ble at the discretion of the chief among all the males of the 
sept. A fresh partition of all the lands belonging to a sept 
took place on the death of any member, and the sons of the 
deceased had shares allotted to them along with the rest. 
This was the custom of gavelkind, and affected inferior hold- 
ings only. The succession to the chieftainship of a sept was 
regulated by tanistry, the dignity being elective in a certain 
family, and the eldest or worthiest of the same blood was 
chosen, during the life of the chief, to be his tanist, or 
reversionary successor. The chief had his share of the com- 
mon lands, and his demesne seems to have become in a certain 
sense hereditary, from his having the power of resuming it at 
each partition, so that it passed to his tanist, along with the 
dignity. The principal emoluments of the chief consisted, 
however, in “cosheries,” “ sessings,” “cuttings,” and other 
exactions of a most arbitrary and oppressive nature. 

In the twelfth year of Queen Elizabeth an Act was passed 
empowering the Lord Deputy to take surrenders and regrant 
estates to the Irishry. Not many Irish lords availed them- 
selves of this Act, but those who did so obtained grants of entire 
districts to themselves only, and all “in demesne.” No pro- 
tection was afforded to the inferior occupiers, who were thus 
converted by law into tenants-at-will, although they con- 
tinued to hold their several portions according to the ancient 
Irish customs, and were subject to the same exactions as 
before. The granting of “captainries”’ and ‘“ seneschalships” 
by letters patent, during the same reign, gave likewise a legal 
sanction to the exercise of great tyranny and oppression. 
The words used by Edmund Spenser in describing 
the state of Ireland at this time, and the hopeless 
perplexity of all interested in her welfare, are almost 
equally applicable to the present condition of affairs. 
“Trenaeus,” the accurate and candid observer, belongs indeed 
to a limited class, but ‘“‘ Eudoxus” is the very type of a 
modern Englishman who wishes well to Ireland. Profoundly 
ignorant of Irish character, customs, and history, he is most 
eager that justice should be done to ‘that sweet land,” but 
he has not an idea of justice beyond the common and statute 
law of England. 

In the reign of James I. a better day seemed to be dawning 
for Ireland, and Sir John Davis, Irish Attorney-General, boasts 
that in the first nine years of his gracious master’s reign more 
was done for the welfare of the country than during the previous 
440 years. There is good reason for this assertion. A gene- 
ral Act of Oblivion was proclaimed, and the Irishry were 
received into His Majesty's immediate protection. The whole 
kingdom was divided into counties, and circuits were estab- 
lished for Justices of Assize in every province, that the law of 
England might be administered all over the country to Irish and 
English alike. Two special commissions were issued for settling 
possessions in Ireland; one for accepting surrenders and regrant- 
ing estates according to the course of English law ; the other for 
strengthening defective titles. In the execution of these com- 
missions particular care was taken to secure the interests of 
the tenants. Before accepting a surrender from an Irish lord 
three special points were ascertained: first, the limits of the 
land whereof he was reputed owner ; secondly, how much he 


himself held in demesne, and how much was possessed by his 


tenants and followers; thirdly, what customs and duties he 
was entitled to receive. 
Eventually grants were made, not of the whole country, 


but of those lands only which were found in the lords’ | London, Sampson Low and Co.; 


prrsre: charged only with certain valued rents in lieu of all un- 
‘certain exactions. Nothing could possibly have been more 
equitable, and had this land settlement remained undisturbed 
the hopes of Sir John Davis might have been fulfilled, and 
Ireland might have become “a rich, a mighty, and a flourish- 
ing kingdom.” The prosperity of Ulster, once the rudest and 
most barbarous part of the island, certainly dates from this 
period. But evil times were at hand; one important string of 
the Irish harp was still out of tune, and religious fanaticism 
ere long renewed all the calamities of Ireland’s worst days. 
Under Cromwell and William III. nine-tenths of the land 
were forfeited by the Roman Catholic owners and acquired 
| by English Protestants. Most of these were absentees, 
‘and let their properties for a round sum to middlemen, 
many of whom, having very long leases, became virtually the 
landlords, and granted leases in their turn. The unfortunate 
| cultivator thus foand himself subjected to several landlords, 
each of whom was entitled by law to exact from him pay- 
ment of rent, failing the intermediate lessee. Partnership 
tenures were also introduced, by which land might be let to a 
village, the inhabitants being liable conjointly and severally 
for the entire rent. Indefinite subdivision of farms took place, 
accompanied with a rapid increase of population, until the 
whole country was occupied by a swarm of pauper tenants-at- 
will. In 1841 there were in Ireland 306,915 farms of less 
than five acres, and only 48,312 of more than thirty. For 
200 years matters have gone from bad to worse, until the 
case would almost appear to be beyond the reach of legis- 
lation. <A despotic and irresponsible government may doubt- 
less redress wrongs and effect reforms which exceed the 
power even of the sovereign legislature in a constitutional 
country. In India, where executive and legislative powers are 
practically in the same hands, the authorities have only to be 
satisfied of the wisdom and policy of a measure, and it can at 
once be put in force. In this country the conflicting interests 
and influences, in and out of Parliament, are so numerous and 
so powerful as to paralyze the efforts of far-sighted statesmen. 
Whether we may be able to profit by the successful examples 
of other countries is perhaps doubtful; but the knowledge 
that such examples exist can scarcely fail to inspire us with 


hope. 





MARRYING BY LOT. 


id erg BY LOT” is, or rather was, one of the 

1 customs of the Moravian Church. In the American, 
and, as we should imagine, in the English communities belonging 
to that body it has become obsolete ; but Miss Mortimer, from 
whose little tale,* bearing this title, our information has beeu 
drawn, gtves us to understand that in some of the German settle- 
ments it remains at least partially in force. A system under 
which, as we are told, unhappy marriages were unknown deserves 
some notice, and, little as it harmonizes with English sentiment, 
possibly some regret. Miss Mortimer, who is now dead, was the 
daughter of an able and zealous minister of the Moravian Church. 
Though in after life she withdrew from its communion, she never 
ceased to regard it with affection; and in telling her story she 
preserves a uniformly respectful and kindly tone which inclines us 
to trust her description. 

It ought to be observed at once that “ the lot” does not play the 
important part which the name that has been given to the system 
would seem to imply. It would be a genuine *“ marriage by lot ” 
if the names of the candidates for matrimony were put into two 
urns, and the couples were paired as the lots bearing their names 
might happen to leap out together. And it might be argued with 
some force that, if there dwelt, as was believed, a divine guidance 
in the seeming chance, the larger and more confident appeal to it 
would draw forth the more satisfactory response. With the 
Moravians, however, the lot had a prohibitive voice only. It was, 
as will be seen, its veto, but not its sanction, that exercised a 
constraining force on the inclinations of the individual, or—for it 
was by these that the marriages were mostly arranged—on the 
counsels of the elders. The working of the system will be best 
described by giving an account of what took place on an occasion 
when seven single or widowed brethren, an unusual number for 
the small settlement where the scene of the tale is laid, signified to 
the Society their wish to marry. It should be said that the settle- 
' ment contained an establishment in which all the single women of 
every age resided under the charge of an elderess, and that the 
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single men lived in similar fashion, and that all speech between j strength or the weakness of human nature prevailed. 


unmarried brethren and sisters was absolutely prohibited. ‘This, 
it is plain, would do something, but, as we shall see, not everything, 
to clear away from the system the enormous difficulty of ‘‘ prior 
attachments.” 

On the Sunday, then, before the conference for the settlement 
of the marriages was to be held, all the unmarried sisters, dressed 
in their most becoming attire, were in their place at church. The 
rule which forbade the interchange of a glance between the two 
classes of worshippers was tacitly repealed for the day. Both 
parties used their liberty. It was observed that the looks of the 
seven brethren ranged over the whole company of sisters, but that 
the sisters concentrated their attention upon the five bridegrooms 
(out of the seven, two, of whom more hereafter, were absent). The 
excitement was increased by the discovery that more than one of the 
brethren were unusually desirable. Each of the five, by the way, 
had two friends, nomenclatores they may be called, to answer any 
questions they might wish to put about the sisters. On the day 
of meeting of the Conference the order of proceedings was as 
follows. One of the candidates for matrimony, whom we will call 
A, presents himself. He is asked whether he has any preference 
for any particular sister. He answers in the negative. This he 
need not have done if he had happened to have any liking. But 
he is a missionary, and it was the general though not the invari- 
able practice for the missionaries to leave the choice of a wife 
to the wisdom of the Society. Accordingly, the elderess of 
the house of the unmarried sisters is called on to produce her 
list. On her recommendation, — she was evidently a person 
of immense importance in the community, — a sister is 
selected. Then the * lot ” comes into use. ‘Two papers, previously 
prepared, and tightly rolled up, are placed together in a box. 
One of these has yes, the other xo written on the inside. ‘The box 
is handed to a member of the company, who takes out one of these 
papers, which he passes to his next neighbour, who opens it and 
reads its contents. If the xo lot is taken out the sister mentioned 
is considered to be vetoed ; another is chosen, ‘and the process is 
repeated until a favourable answer is obtained. ‘lhe matter is 
submitted within the next few days to the sister, who has the right 
of accepting or refusing the offer. If she refuses, another has to be 
chosen in the same way. The case of B, the second missionary, 
is the same as A’s. ‘That of C, however, presents some peculiari- 
ties. He expresses a preference. But the sister had got some 
inkling of his intention, and not reciprocating his liking, had con- 
trived that it should be summarily stopped. Her father interferes, 
and prevents her name from being submitted to the trial of the lot. 
Disappointed in his first choice, he proposes successively for several 
of the sisters, each one of whom is either negatived by the lot or 
refuses her consent. The fact was that a terrible rumour had gone 
through the Sisters’ house to the effect that C had been heard to 
speak very confidently of the way in which he should manage his 
wife, and they were all unwilling to venture on such a tyrant. A 
little more experience of the world would have enabled them to 


auticipate what actually happened, viz., that the boaster became an | 


utter slave to the wife whom he at last managed to find in some 
other settlement. The two missionaries who had not been able to 
leave their work were dealt with just as their impartial brethren 
A and B had been. A sister was selected, and if approved by the 
lot sent out. It is evident, however, that they ran a greater 


risk, because they abandoned the veto which the presence of the | 
| ing and exposing this class of errors it seems to us that Mr. Bain 


others enabled them to exercise, and trusted themselves implicitly 


| 


| 


| Jot. 








When, on 
human considerations, the marriage seemed desirable the Confer. 
ence sometimes permitted a second or even a third appeal to the 
They would argue that out of such a trial of constancy there 
might have grown a fitness which had not existed at the first 
A profane observer might say that on the doctrine of chances any 
admirer who was sufficiently persevering would ultimately find q 
favourable lot, and we might add, would in all probability deserye 
it. ‘There can indeed be little doubt that the custom was doomed 
when this relaxation was permitted; and that with the custom a 
great protest on behalf of the theocratic principle, which is the 
characteristic of the Moravian Society, was dropped. 

We may, perhaps, be inclined to wonder that such a practice 
should have retained its vitality so long. But it is impossible to 
measure the constraining power which a religious organiza. 
tion, of which the enthusiastic force is unimpaired, cap 
exercise over the individual will. And the Moravian 
communities, not being wholly cut off from intercourse with 
the outer world, would be assisted in retaining their integrity 
by a sort of process of natural selection, while the ‘ weaker 
brethren,” all.in whom faith was not the dominating principle, all 
in whom a vigorous personality rebelled against the rule of a 
system, were drawn off by attractions from without. Into the 
benefits of the system it may seem idle to inquire. The lot, of 
course, introduces an element of which it is impossible to estimate 
the value, which, if the theory of its use be true, is of supreme 
importance but, if our ordinary notions are right, is at the best 
harmless, because it sometimes happens to be inoperative. Apart 
from this, no system of ‘‘ marriage by arrangement ’—and this, 
after all, is the custom of nineteen-twentieths of mankind—was 
ever more logically perfect. A wise old friend of our own used 
to declare that, in his opinion, all marriages should be made 
by the Lord Chancellor. ‘The Lord Chancellor concretely 
represented the State, and it might be plausibly argued that a 
serene and impartial intelligence would be more likely to secure a 
happy result than the chaffering of interested parents. The 
Moravian practice assumed still higher ground, for it was the 
acting out of the adage that ‘‘ marriages are made in heaven.” 
From the exceptional success which is said to have attended it 
little indeed can be inferred. We have heard it said that there 
are no bankrupts among the Quakers because bankruptcy excludes 
from their Society. Similarly, a company of enthusiasts, con- 
tinually freed by the very rigidity of its system from the presence 
of weaker or insubordinate members, cannot be compared with the 
world outside. 





THE THIN LOGICAL MIND. 


CURIOUS paper in the new number of the Furtnightly 

Review, by a man of considerable ability and still greater 
acquirements, Mr. Alexander Bain, the Professor of Logic in 
Aberdeen, seems to us so remarkable an illustration of the special 
intellectual dangers to which a mind that constantly dwells on 
logical fallacies, and busies itself much with logical discrimina- 
tions, is subject, that it is worth a little discussion. Mr. Bain’s 
object is to correct the ordinary confusions which arise from a 
particular class of errors,—those, namely, springing from the 
tendency of inaccurate thinkers to turn purely relative into what 
we may call absolute statements ;—and in the process of dissect- 


to the wisdom of the Conference. Sometimes, indeed, these | falls into about as many as he exposes,—chiefly from not reflecting 
absentee bridegrooms would endeavour to make their happiness | that the logical mind has itself a special weakuess as compared 


more sure by sending home some description of what they wanted. 
For instance, one gentleman who had had the misfortune to lose his 


with minds devoted to more practical and common-place pursuits. 
This weakness we take to be a disposition to thin down the true 


| 
wife requested the Conference to find some one who might supply | meaning of any common-place statement which really covers a 


her place. She must, he told them, be a short, dumpy sister, of 
about five feet high ; that had been the size of his late partner, and 
it would be well if the new comer should fit the large wardrobe of 
excellent clothing which she had left. So modest and sensible a 
request was of course attended to. After several negatives the lot 
approved of a sister who was found on measurement to be of 
exactly the right height. About F and G, the two lay candidates, 
there is nothing remarkable to be said, except that F had pro- 
vided himself with two ‘ preferences,” and the lot vetoing the 
first, fell back philosophically on the second. 

It will naturally be asked whether a negative decision of the 
lot was considered to be final. So, indeed, it seems to have been 
in the early days of the Society, and so, one would think, on any 
consistent theory of the custom, it should have been. To tempt a 


considerable complexity of rough observation, till it is reduced to 


a single intellectual layer,—as it were a single plane of thought, 





—and so admits of perfectly logical treatment by formal inference, 
and very often of triumphant confutation. ‘To give a conspicuous 
instance of what we mean, Mr. Bain justly remarks that to insist 
on the superlative advantages of knowledge is only another form 
of insisting on the superlative disadvantages of ignorance, and that 
all who do the former are bound to do the latter. And then he 
describes as logically inconsistent with this, the encomiums 
one often hears,—no doubt often mischievous, because they are 
intended not to warn the educated, but to confirm the blunders of 
the ignorant,—on ‘‘ the native good sense,” the “ untaught saga- 
city,” the “admirable instincts” of the people, i.c., * the ignorant 
or uneducated.” In fact, there is no inconsistency at all, unless 


second ahswer from the Divine Voice because the first had been| you keep out of view, which the thin logician does, all other 


unwelcome would seem profanity. 


Ultimately, however, the| influences except those directly involved in knowledge or the 
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want of it. 


As a matter of fact, every one knows that education | So the Deity may be beneficent or maleficent, He cannot be moral 


and knowledge, excellent as they are in themselves, have a good | or immoral.” We have read that sort of thing a hundred times 


deal of tendency both to concentrate mental attention on those trains 
of thought in which the mind can clearly see its way, to the gradual 
neglect of rougher and more complex impressions which are far 
too complex to analyze, and to act as a non-conductor for popular 
feelings, if not even to excite a certain contempt for popular feel- 
ings ; and that the result of these two tendencies of education is 
really to render the educated in many respects less susceptible to 
very momentous characteristics, say, for instance, in the temperament 
.of public men, than those who have paid less attention to minute 
intellectual topics. There are some cases in which even a dog’s, 
and many cases in which a child’s, impressions of character are far 
truer than the most thoughtful man’s, just because he is a thought- 
ful man; and so there are many points on which the “ untaught 
sagacity” of the people is really worth more than the cultivated 
judgment of the educated. This is not saying that knowledge is 
not better than ignorance, it is only saying that the intellectual 
may lose something by dullened senses and less lively emotions, 
that they must lose something (however little) by preoccupation, 
when they have diverted much of their energy into purely 
intellectual channels; finally, that they are pretty certain to 
lose something by their isolation if the education of their 
tastes cuts them off in any considerable degree from sym- 
pathy with the majority of their fellow-men. Mr. Bain’s 
logical trap will really catch nobody who thinks for a moment not 
merely of the single intellectual groove in which Mr. Bain’s thought 
moves, but of the other facts which he has to ignore in order to treat 
the supposed error as a logical inconsistency at all. And this mistake 
seems to us a most characteristic one of triumphant logic, which is 
always in danger of being led into error by the very attempt to 
treat logically so complex a life as ours. In this very paper Pro- 
fessor Bain is perpetually complaining of what he deems the logical 
errors of others, where the error really lies more or less with him- 
self, and is due to the superstition,—for it is nothing better,—(too 
common with logicians) that when you have arbitrarily simpli- 
fied the meaning of a term, you have really got rid of the difii- 
-culties which the term is used by people in general to express, and 
have a right to refer those difficulties to their own confusions. 
Thus he tells us, with that curious dogmatism which seems now to 
be the characteristic rather of the sceptical than of the credulous 
schools, that Plato was entirely in error in saying that the just 
man is happy by reason of his justice, and in so speaking was guilty 
of a fallacy of the suppressed relative. Justice, says Professor Bain, 
so far as it is a cause of happiness, is a double-sided quality, and 
involves reciprocity, as does benevolence. So far as justice 
and benevolence are not reciprocated, and involve self-sacrifices, 
they are praised as ‘virtues’ precisely because of this willing loss 
of happiness;—which is, of course, perfectly true. And then the 
Professor goes on to argue that ‘‘ there is a great reluctance to 
encounter this simple naked truth...... We fence it off by 
the assumption that benevolence will always have its reward 
somehow ; that if the objects of it are ungrateful, others will 
make good the defect, or the Deity will do it at least.” This sort 
of remark seems to show how little the Professor can enter into 
the many folds of thought which foil most logical expositions of 
human obligation. Plato never intended for a moment to deny, 
—indeed, he has vividly depicted,—the sensitive pain that is 
involved in unreciprocated justice. What he asserted was the 
existence of a far higher and purer joy behind the pain, in the 
mere life of righteousness itself ;—and in this all thg highest and 
most accurate moral psychologists,—Kant, for example, in the 
finest pages of his Practical Reason,—have confirmed him. It is 
true that none of them will admit that those who act in the expec- 
tation of this joy can secure it, for it comes only where the 
preference of the right for its own sake has gone before, and, if it 
is discounted, is not to be found. But it is the merest simplicity 
of logic to maintain that because unreciprocated justice and bene- 
volence involve difficult and naked sacrifices, those greatest, and 
most accurate of great thinkers, who have discerned the purest 
sort of happiness behind such sacrifices, have been guilty of the 
fallacy of a ‘‘ suppressed relative.” 

Professor Bain is still more dogmatic and much less intelligible, 
(for here his logic becomes so thin that it pares away the meaning 
of the words he uses till they scarcely have a meaning) when he 
says, “It is a fallacy of the suppressed relative to describe virtue 
a8 determined by the moral nature of God, as opposed to His arbi- 
trary will. The essence of morality is obedience to a superior, to 
a law: where there is no superior, there is nothing either moral or 
immoral. The supreme power is incapable of an immoral act. 
Parliament may do what is injurious, but it cannot do what is illegal. 





before, but it appears to us either to have no meaning at all, or to 
involve a revolution in the meaning of words which no school of 
philosophy has any right to demand. If it means anything, it asserts 
that a sincere atheist, or a man without the conception of God or 
any being more powerful than himself, might take delight in the 
torture of the lower animals or of his own children, without 
coming within the proper meaning of any moral epithet at all. 
Or does Mr. Bain mean that the mere suspicion that a man is 
doing wrong implies the voice of a forbidding power within 
him ?—that the notion of wrong and the notion of a stronger than 
he, with an opposite will, is identical? If that is what he means, 
all the psychological facts of human ethics are against him, and 
the illustration from Parliament is absolutely unmeaning. The 
laws of a realm may be of any kind, good, bad, or mixed. 
A law is that which has been created by the supreme power, 
and may be enforced, and this does not even tend to determine 
its quality. But moral and immoral are qualitative terms, which 
have no meaning if they are not qualitative. You might as well 
say that ‘sweet’ and ‘bitter,’ or ‘round’ and ‘ angular,’ 
have reference only to the power of a commanding will, and that 
one of these adjectives means conformity to that will, and the 
other opposition to it, as, say so of ‘ moral’ and ‘ immoral,’ 
‘good’ and ‘ evil.’ Of course, if Mr. Bain has defined his words 
anew, he may mean what is correct, but then he is speaking a 
foreign language. Anyhow, it is hard that he should make such 
an awful offence asa ‘fallacy of the suppresed relative ” by his 
own arbitrary definitions. 

But, perhaps, the most curious illustration of the thin logical 
mind in the paper is the Professor's definition of ‘ mystery,’ and 
his attack on those who can find any mystery left in facts that 
have been perfectly generalized into law, such as, for example, the 
best generalized of all facts, the facts coming under the general 
term ‘gravity.’ This is what Professor Bain says :— 

““This genoralizing sweep is a real advance in our knowledge, an 
ascent in the scale of intelligence, a step towards centralizing the empire 
of science. What is more, this is the only real meaniug of EXPLANATION. 
A difficulty is solved, a mystery unriddled, when it can be shown to 
resemble something else; to be an example of a fact already known. 
Mystery is isolation, exception, or it may be apparent contradiction ; the 
resolution of the mystery is found in assimilation, identity, fraternity. 
When all things are assimilated, so far as assimilation can go, so far as 
likeness holds, there is an end to explanation ; there is an end to what 
the mind can do, or can intelligently desire. ...... Before Newton, 
it was a mystery what kept the moon and the planets in their places ; 
the assimilation with falling bodies was the solution. But, say many 
persons, is not gravity itself a mystery? We say no; gravity has 
passed through all the stages of legitimate and possible explanation ; it 
is the most highly generalized of all physical facts, aud by no assignable 
transformation could it be made more intelligible than itis. It is sin- 
gularly easy of comprehension ; its law is exactly known ; and, except- 
ing the details of calculation, in its more complex workings, there is 
nothing to complain of, nothing to rectify, nothing to pretend ignorance 
about ; it is the very pattern, the model, the consummation of know- 
ledge.” 

We are sorry to say that we can ‘ intelligently desire’ a great 
deal more than this, and that we do find a mystery precisely where 
Professor Bain scolds us for finding it. (Generalization is not 
explanation at all, unless it happens that some one of the facts 
assimilated is already explained, when, of course, it happens that 
the identification of a number of other facts with it, as essentially 
one in kind, open them with the same key,—give to them the same 
explanation. It is a ‘ mystery” to us how Mr. Bain or any other 
intelligent observer can regard the word “ moral” as meaning 
‘* obedient to the highest power,”—but when we have once found 
out that he does so, it is no /urihey mystery, only the same in 
another form, to find that he regards dread of punishment and 
hope of reward as the “ primary germ and characteristic type ” of 
the infant conscience. So we cannot, in the least, understand how 
Newton cleared away all mystery from the action of gravity, by 
identifying the centripetal force which keeps the planets in their 
orbits with that which brings the apple to the earth. All gene- 
ralization can do is to reduce thousands of mysteries to one; if 
that one continues no longer a mystery, but can be, in any relative 
sense, explained, then they are all so far explained. If not, then 
they all remain a mystery, though the mystery is not multi- 
form, but single. What can Newton tell me, when I ask why 


every particle of matter attracts every other particle of matter 
with a force varying inversely as the square of the distance? 
how mere matter can exert force at all? why we are so apt to 
identify force and life? whether, if this be erroneous, foree proceeds 
out of life, or life out of force? or whether they are mutually 
independent? If I ask these questions, and humbly declare the 
points involved in them mysteries, Mr. Bain simply scolds me, 
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and says, very much as ignorant schoolmasters say to children who 
will put difficult questions, not that he cannot answer them, but 


very sorry, but the mystery remains, and cannot be scolded 
out of existence. Explanation no more means the same as 
generalization, than the same as classification. Explanation 
is the reference of something we do not understand at all, toa 
cause or causes we understand more or less already. It explains 
a man’s agitation, if we find that he was conscious of guilt, or, 
though innocent, fearful of being charged with it. It would 
explain the force of gravity, if we could trace it up to the 
will of a living Being, and know his purpose in exerting 
that will; for we should then have reduced a law to a cause, and a 
moral cause who could be the object of moral as well as intel- 
lectual study. To settle in your own mind that generalization 
and explanation shall mean the same,—though to every one except 
the individual philosopher in question they don't,—and then scold 
for irrationality those who keep to the old meanings, is surely one 
of the quaintest efforts at the simplification of this strange world 
ever attempted. Yet this is characteristic of what we have called 
the thin logical mind. It planes away the complexities of life by 
logical definition, and calls that explanation. We are far from 
underrating the extensive reading, the shrewd interpretation of 
physiological facts in their bearing on psychology, the judicial 
calmness, the industrious logic, of Professor Bain; but we cannot 
help pointing out that pure logic itself has its fallacies of tempera- 
ment, though not of reasoning, and that these fallacies render 
men as liable to false conclusions as the veriest incapacity to com- 
pare a subject and a predicate, or to connect together the separate 
links of an argument. 


FOUR DAYS IN SPAIN. 
[FrRoM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Bagnorre de Luchon, September 28. 

By mere chance it has happened to me, just before the outbreak 
of the Spanish Revolution, to be on the very spot where the 
Queen received the news of it, and where, as far as we yet know 
in this quiet valley, she still awaits its issue. I cannot say that I 
was at allin the secret of the event. A certain Mr. William 
Smith, who writes to the Gironde from San Sebastian, knows all 
that the Queen says to every one and all that every one says to the 
Queen ; and he knows a great deal about the rebels too. I trace 
his anecdotes up into the Paris papers, and they come back to me 
somewhat larger and more swollen in the columns of the Times. 
But neither the Government nor the insurrection trusted me with 
its secret. I should have been very safe not to divulge it to the 
natives if they had, for I knew not a word of Spanish when I 
crossed the border, and I think brought very few back with me 
when I returned, All that I know is by obvious impression, not 
by recondite information. 

As every one knows, the northern border of Spain, near San 
Sebastian, is the quarter by which the Duke of Wellington 
crossed from France into Spain, having fought his way from 
Lisbon, and so delivered the country. But I am sorry to say the 
instinctive wish of even an English visitor is that he had left the 
attempt alone. The late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, among his 
many bold unbeliefs, disbelieved in the Peninsular War. He held 
that England might have done more by helping the Germans, who 
did conquer Napoleon, than by aiding the Spaniards, who ran 
away from him; he thought that the Duke of Wellington at 
Leipsic would have been more useful than the Duke of Wellington 
at Vittoria. But whatever might have been the fate of Europe, 
and whether this bold doubt be wise or not, every traveller that 
crosses from France into Spain must be permitted to wish that the 
French had been allowed to keep the country and to clear it up. 
They did this, as we all know, in North Italy. That country 
should acknowledge its great obligations to the First Napoleon, 
and like to think that he was an Italian really and after all, 
though he had French under him. An immense material improve- 
ment in North Italy began in his time. This is what Spain 
now wants. When you cross the border you go back two cen- 
turies in the civilization of travelling. ‘To go no further than the 
Custom House. Every one knows how easy and how skilful a 
French douane is. When I came back from Spain, [ merely told the 
French official that I had nothing ‘‘to declare,” and he at once 
chalked my boxes with a cross, and without more ado they went into 
France. But when I entered Spain I had to wait in the hot, close 
room half an hour before the Spaniard would begin to examine my 
things (he had nothing to do, and enjoyed it very much) ; then he 
would open everything, and look at everything; and what was 
worse, the plan of the chalk cross to show what had been looked 





i 
at was uot known to him, so he was always in doubt what he had 
examined and what he had not. Luckily, I suspected him, and 
that there is a positive impropriety in their being asked. We are | though he had once gone over all the boxes, and seen them closed 


again, I fancied he might get muddled again, so I returned upon 
him from the carriage, and sure enough found him fumbling with 
the largest portmanteau, saying it had never been opened, and 
wanting to examine it again. I fancy he wanted a fee; but being 
fresh in the country I did not directly think of it, and then I did 
not know which man to buy, and feared that if I gave a little 
official one franc I should have also to give a larger one five. 

Everything is managed in the same way. ‘The railways, it is 
true, which were made by English engineers, are very good, 
though there is only a single line, and the carriages are comfort- 
able. But many of them were bought in England and not paid 
for. I know a once thriving carriagebuilder in the City who was 
ruined by making carriages for one of these Spanish lines. 
He thought it was a capital transaction, for the price was 
high. But the Company paid him with “a very long bill,” 
which he discounted with a finance company. But when the bill 
became due the Spanish Railway could not pay it, and the Finance 
Company was breaking up, so that the bill came back on my 
friend, and he had to go through the Bankruptcy Court. Still, 
unless a traveller had been behind the scenesa little in such matters, 
he might like the Spanish railways. But what he would not like 
are Spanish smells. Everything, I suppose, must have a refuge 
somewhere, and Spain may be the asylum for fugitive stenches 
from the rest of the world. There is a little place called ‘ Irun,” 
where I slept ; it has been burnt down continually ; armies having 
often gone this way and burnt it, — so one would imagine it 
would be built in modern fashion and drained in modern ways. 
Not at all; whenever a house was burnt down the owner rebuilt 
it where it used to stand, so that streets built thirty years are as 
narrow as they were in the thirteenth century. ‘I'he idea the place 
gives you by the nose is that you are walking in the drains, and 
that the streets must be somewhere else. Or, only to travel as far 
as the very next town, we have all been taught to exclaim, after 
the poet, ‘‘ Oh for a blast of that dread horn on Fontarabian 
echoes borne!” But if you now go to Fontarabia itself, you will 
find your poetical illusions disturbed. As a Spanish gentleman told 
me, it was a place of great renown in the middle ages, but seeing 
it once is enough. No doubt it is picturesquely placed upon the 
summit of a gentle knoll, and at a distance looks well. But there 
is no life inside. ‘The houses are good, even still, and once must 
have been fine, but there is plainly no use for them, for no one 
lives there. ‘The city is quietly, gently mouldering away, just as 
an old fish day by day decays on the sea shore—always in the 
same shape, and always with the same bad smell. 

If, therefore, the Spanish Revolution should be successful, I 
hope the new Government will make soap and water standing 
orders, and good deep drainage a fundamental article of the next 
constitution. France is not in all respects a clean country ; no 
doubt, England is the place where men wash most and best. 
But as compared with Spain, France is exquisitely clean ; if the 
French could only have kept Spain a few years, possibly they 
might have taught her more elementary lessons in civilization, 
which experience shows are so difficult for a nation to learn, but 
which once learned are sure to stick, because their daily use helps 
so much, Iam not able to tell you from personal intercourse with 
Spaniards whether or not they are sufficiently grateful to the 
english for their deliverance. From others Ihave heard that the 
French, who wanted to enslave the country, are more popular than 
the Englislf who helped to free it. But I know that at San Sebastian 
the local guide-book gives a dreadful account of its capture by 
the English and Portuguese under Lord Lynedoch. ‘he *‘ Guide 
Album ” is silent as to any calamities, during their stay, 
inflicted by the French, but is copious on the horrors of the 
deliverance. I wish we had left it alone. 

The linguistic isolation of Spain is complete. French, though 
it claims to be European, hardly laps over this border of France. 
At the best hotel in San Sebastian only one person could speak 
French, and with the rest I could only communicate by means of 
a Spanish vocabulary, pronounced according to the light of nature, 
and by means of the primitive gesture language, of which, if you 
use it without shame, and if you really want things, more may be 
made than is imagined. I went about with two fingers extended 
when I wanted two things, and three fingers if 1 wanted three 
things, and so by primitive barbarism attained my wishes. Even 
in books the transition is great. You can hardly buy a French 
book on the Spanish side of Hendaya. At Vittoria I could not 
buy one, though I wanted something to read in the midday heat- 
As for our English books, you might as well have asked for “ some- 
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in Icelandic. Near as they are to the frontier, the | 


thing nice ” . . 
f Guipuzcoa can clearly learn no foreign ideas by 


inhabitants 0 


reading foreign books. 
The wretched Government is the more teasing because the 


country itself is so charming. This north-west corner of Spain 
is the only place out of England where I should like to live. It 
rt of better Devonshire ; the coast is of the same kind; the | 


| 


is a SO) : sone 
gun is more brilliant, the sea is more brilliant, and there are 


mountains in the background. I have seen some more beautiful | 
places and many grander, but I should not like to live in them. 

‘As Mr. Emerson puts it, I do not ‘* want to go to heaven before | 
my time ;” my English nature, by early use and long habit, is tied | 
to a certain kind of scenery, soon feels the want of it, and is | 
apt to be alarmed as well as pleased at perpetual snows and all 

sorts of similar beauties. But here, about San Sebastian, you 

have the best England can give you (at least if you hold, as I do, 

that Devonshire is the finest of our counties), and the charm, 

the ineffable, indescribable charm, of the South, too. Probably 
the sun has some secret effect on the nervous system that wins 
one’s impartiality, and makes one inclined to be pleased ; but the 
golden light lies upon everything, and one fancies one is charmed 
ouly by the outward loveliness. As you row over the harbour of 
Passages you can fancy you are at Dartmouth, were it not for 
the Basque talk of the girls who row you and the wonderful light 
which quivers on the waves. You have just the same toy of a 
harbour, only more complicated, for Passages has three little 
harbours stuck together, but all coming to nothing, as a modern 
sailor would speak. And the Pyrenees behind have very much the 
old North Devon look, only that they are so much larger, and have 
so much more colour and glow. 

The bad state of the country is clearly not due to an inherent 
defect in the inhabitants. ‘They are just the same race as over 
the French border, where everything is so comfortable and travel- 
ling so easy. It is as mach trouble to go the little way from San 
Sebastian to Biarritz, as it is to go the long way from Biarritz to 
Paris; at every conceivabie minute the ‘ administration” find 
occasion to bother you. 

The French Government is not perfection, but at least it does 
what it intends, and it never mistakes by stupidity or by idleness. 
And it has taught its Basque subjects the same lesson. No doubt 
the Basque-descended races of the Pyrenees are not equal to the 
Parisians in alertness or in accuracy. They do not possess that 
similarity in external finish to the ancient French which Mr. 
Arnold justly ascribes to the Northern French. Still the Basques 
who have been trained by the French have some habits of business, 
they are tolerably efficient and reasonably exact, but the Basques 
governed by Spaniards possess no such qualities. ‘The Spaniards 
could teach their subjects little of business qualities, for it is in 
these merits that they are themselves wanting. 

In spite of many minor troubles a passing traveller of intelli- 
gence will always, [ think, feel a kindness for the Basque race. 
It is not only that they are the oldest race in Europe; their very 
language is so old as to be akin to nothing else in Europe ; indeed, 
I believe, as far as is known, to nothing now extant anywhere ; 
probably long before Celt or German was known, the Basques 
held possession of Western Europe, at least, if it can be called 
possession to live in the villages and scanty forest hamlets, in 
fear of beasts, men, and gods. The first primitive race who 
crawled into marshy Europe were these Basques, as far as we 
know, and therefore alone one would respect them. But they do not 
need so out-of-the-way an argument; they appeal to a modern 
prejudice, which is better than an ancient history,—they are 
execedingly good-looking. You will see more pretty girls between 
Biarritz and St. Sebastian than between Bordeaux and Paris; 
they have something the look of Devonshire women, only with 
more brilliancy and more meaning ; and the men, though small and 
rather slight, have also good features and a good expression. ‘There 
is an old saying, ‘* There are some races with which Nature flirts, 
and some races whom she marries.” Athens, I believe, was the 
type of the ‘‘nice young person” to whom history long paid 
attention, but to whom in the end she did not “‘ behave well ;” and 
Rome, again, was the type of the rigid “ satisfactory ” lady, who 
in the end appeared at the altar. Whatever truth there be in this 
theory, fits a little, I think, the case of the Basques. I dare say 
they are inferior to the German and the Celt in the solid, bread- 
winning qualities, and therefore they have gone down in the 
struggle of nations, and keep but a small corner of all their old 
territories. Their good looks plead with those who see them, but 
there is no denying the verdict of events. The best horse is the 
one who wins most races; the most solid nation is the nation that 
Sains and lasts, if we follow history patiently. Every traveller 
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knows why the ugly Parisian won, why the pretty Basque 
failed. 

As I have said, I have nothing to tell of this revolution. When 
I began to write I did not know that Queen Isabella had crossed 
the frontier. But of one thing I am certain : the disease of Spain 
is far too deep to be cured by a mere change of dynasty or form of 
government. You want a revolution in the executive habits of 
You want something which could touch the common 
social existence and daily habits of the people. In France the first 
revolution touched everybody, and you cannot travel a yard in 
France without finding its vestige. Since then, the changes, though 
great and sharp, were simply political, but in 1789 they were radi- 
cal and social. You have to make Spain a modern country with an 
effective executive ; it is now an old-fashioned country, with an 
ineffective executive. How it can be done I have no idea; but 
such is the problem. At Gavarnce, the great cirque of the 
Pyrenees, which was once, like all cirques, a lake, but from which 
the water has been gone some ages, the natives say that the 
Administration thinks of “putting back the lake!” Only a 
French administration would dream of putting back a lake; still, 
every one knows that, being French, it could if it would. When 
Spain possesses an administration in whose vigour and whose 
science Europe has equal confidence, Spanish revolutions will 
have achieved the task which, under vast encumbrance, they are 
now beginning. W. B. 





THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A HOLIDAY IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
V.—TuHe GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 
Grenoble, October 5, 1868. 

Ovr holiday is all but over, and I shall not trouble you again. 
We reserved a visit to the Grande Chartreuse for the end, on 
the principle on which thrifty children guard themselves against 
leaving the dull elements of their pudding to the last, so as to cast 
upon the gratification of the moment the mellow light of anticipa- 
tion. Moreover, it was pleasant to keep an interest of a kind 
somewhat different from that of the grand Swiss scenery, in view 
to the very close of our holiday, as it mingled a new thread of 
feeling, or if you please, of fancy, with all we saw even before we 
visited the wild solitude into which St. Bruno fled from the world 
before the death of the Conqueror. When I was quite a boy, 
the story of the foundation of the Carthusian Order in the ‘ wil- 
derness,” as it was called, above Grenoble, used to fascinate me in 
that amusing old book Butler's Lives of the Saints, where it is duly 
chronicled how Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, dreamt one night in 
1084 that he saw God himself building a church in the desert of 
the Chartreuse,—a wild place in his own diocese,—and seven stars 
rising from the ground which went before him to show him the way 
to the appointed site; and thereupon the next day he received a 
visit from seven strangers, of whom St. Bruno was the leader, 
eutreating him to give them some place in his diocese where they 
might serve God, ‘‘ remote from worldly affairs, and without being 
burdensome to men.” My old boyish interest in the place was 
revived last year by Mr. Matthew Arnold's fine Stanzas from the 
Grande Chartreuse, which seem to me to resemble a perfect water- 
colour in the fresh and dewy tints of their landscape, and to breathe 
a most musical, if also a somewhat self-conscious and carefully 
attuned meditative sadness over that stern and brooding ascetic 
faith that he could neither heartily enter into nor yet adequately 
replace. Accordingly, after quitting Chamounix we made our way 
by Geneva to this grandly situated city, and have employed the 
last two days,—perhaps, on the whole, the most rememberable of 
our holiday,—in a visit to the great Carthusian monastery. 

Grenoble is evidently not a place much visited by tourists. The 
best inns in it, instead of commanding the grand sweeps of the 
Drac and the Istre, which unite just below Grenoble, and the 
great range of the Cottian Alps beyond, have not a much finer 
view than Mr. Pickwick’s lodgings in Goswell Street. ‘The mar- 
ket-place is on the right hand and the market-place is on the 
left, and almost all that you can see is the market-place before 
you. ‘The inns are towny, and therefore noisy, and what has made 
them worse for us is that there are some soldiers quartered in the 
place, whose Colonel appears to reside here. ‘There are sentries 
before the door, and the guard is changed twice in the night,— 
not without much military rattle. Moreover, the inhabitants of 
Grenoble prefer to assemble for nightly gossip before the door of 
the hotel,—perhaps by reason of the presence of the sentries,—and 
there they converse till about two in the morning, when they dis- 
perse for one hour and a half, and reassemble before four for the 


same purpose. Add to this that the gallant Colonel oceupies him- 
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self for at least two hours in the midst of the night in dashing his 
boots in different directions about his room, which is next ours, 
and clattering his sword against the furniture, and that all the 
bells of the hotel appear to ring into our room and are alarums which 
go off (about every half-hour during the night) with immense ex- 
plosions just at the head of my bed—(an arrangement which seems 
to us rather cruel, as we are not expected to do any of the waiting, 
and those who are, avoid the horrors of the summons),—and you 
will see that the ascetic practices of the Chartreuse were fortu- 
nately broken to us by sharp mortifications of the flesh at Grenoble. 

I confess I was a little shocked to find that we could go by 
omnibus to the very gates of the ascetic solitaries. Hight 
hundred years ago, Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, represented 
seriously to St. Bruno, according to Butler, ‘‘the dismal 
situation of that solitude, beset with very high craggy 
rocks, almost all the year covered with snow and thick fogs, 
which rendered them not habitable.” ‘This situation, however, 
continues the biographer, ‘‘ did not daunt the servants of God ; on 
the contrary, joy painted on their faces expressed their satisfaction 
in having found so convenient a retirement cut off from the 
society of men.” But surely it would have daunted the austere 
recluse to have been threatened with an omnibus from Grenoble 
full of visitors every day at noon, during the season, returning at 
3 p.m. to the city? Or what, indeed, would his opinion have 
been of the very excellent liqueur manufactory by which the 
brethren win their bread, as well as the means for their large and 
generous charities. Though solitude and austerities are still, as 
ever, their profession, the world regularly supplies them with a 
stream of awe-struck admirers, while they supply the world with a 
very agreeable and wholesome liqueur at moderate prices. ‘Thus 
have eight centuries enabled * the world” to gain ground on even 
its most bitter and systematic foes, smoothing the way for it into 
the wilderness, and even teaching these haters of the world them- 
selves to consult in the inmost recesses of their refuge its 
tastes and appetites. Some remark to this effect I dropped, 
not entirely to the satisfaction of a Munich priest of extremely 
reactionary politics and thoroughly Ultramontane theology, who 
was with us as we journeyed up to the Chartreuse, in com- 
pany with a Bavarian student who was evidently intended for 
a priest, but seemed to me to be in a rather recalcitrant attitude 
of mind. ‘The priest only grunted an assent to my remark 
on the horror with which St. Bruno would have regarded our 
conveyance. Perhaps he thought such reflections would not 
be of an edifying tendency to the mind of his gloomy young 
companion. I conjecture that the latter was being carried 
about by his sacerdotal tutor to all the places best calculated to 
overpower the youth's objection to what seemed to be his intended 
calling. He had been taken to Corps, about thirty miles from 
Grenoble in the opposite direction to the Carthusian Convent, to 
see ‘Our Lady of La Salette,” just before his visit to the Chartreuse, 
and the priest assured me that all the miracles reported of that 
locality were perfectly genuine, and that miraculous cures still take 
place there every week. But in spite of all this, the youth looked 
sulky and obdurate ; nor do I think that he had a companion 
well fitted to subdue his mind into the attitude of spiritual 
humility or wonder. Certainly, if I may judge by the hard laugh 
with which the old gentleman accompanied his hope that Prussia 
and France might fall to blows while South Germany had ‘ the 
pleasure,”—such was his Christian expression,—of looking on, 
and the business-like tone in which he assured me that the 
Church at large was already disposed to accept the dogma of the 
infallibility of the Pope, and that if the Council of December, 
1869, should declare it, he should thenceforth believe it without 
hesitation, he seemed to me about the last man in the world 
who could have helped to steep any youthful imagination in that 
sense of awe and mystery which would best predispose it to the 
renunciation of earthly hopes. The little omnibus into which 
we changed at St. Laurent le Pont took us up through one of the 
wildest of ravines to the monastery, by a road that was, on a very 
small scale, almost as fine a little piece of engineering as bits of 
the St. Gothard or the Stelvio. It wound above the bed of ‘the 
Dead Guyers,” which was roaring away, sometimes beside us, 


sometimes at an immense depth beneath us, passed through | 


narrow clefts,—gates in the rock,—which towered above us a 
sheer perpendicular height of many hundred feet on both sides, 
as straight as if they were hewn gate-posts, and then, again, 
tunnelled through the rock for scores of yards together. ‘The thick 
black pine forests that covered both sides of the ravine for the 
whole distance from St. Laurent le Pont to the monastery,—a 
drive of about an hour and a half,—no doubt protect the road 
in a great measure from avalanches in winter, and render its 


. . . . — 
repairs less expensive, besides adding greatly to the solemnity and 
wildness of the situation. 

At last, about a stone’s throw below the gates of the 
monastery, — even in .the nineteenth century an ompibus 
may not venture to draw up absolutely to its door, — we 
were told te alight, and after climbing a hundred yards more, 
the ravine opens out into a soft green plateau, shut in on two 
sides by steep overhanging rocks, while the thick forest lines the 
gradual slope of the mountain in front. Iere, in that cold but 
stately palace to the right, where long stretches of white wall tell 
of corridors many hundreds of feet long, and a number of slim white 
towers springing from pointed Gothic roofs mark out against the 
dark background of pine forest the belfry, the chapel, the refec. 
tory, the prior’s cell, and the other official localities of the monas- 
tery, dwells the General of the Carthusian Order, with some thirty 
brothers, and also about ten or twelve priests who are not 
monks. Opposite this stately enclosure, on the left of the green 
plateau, is a little white house with a tall white chimney, 
where dwell a few kindly women, in the dress of sisters of 
charity, who entertain the womankind among the visitors; for 
though the most enthusiastic and devout of the pilgrims to the 
Chartreuse are women, no woman is allowed ever to enter its gate. 
They may only look upon it, like Moses on the Promised Land, 
from the Pisgah of the adjacent mountain side. The good women, 
in this asylum for lady pilgrims, are themselves only winked at by the 
Superior of the Order because they facilitate visits which are no 
doubt in every way profitable, both by bringing donations to the 
Order, and by bringing customersfor the liqueurs. They are tolerated 
onlyon condition of keepingas much out of sight as possible; andeven 
so, it is evidently required of them to profess complete ignorance of 
the arrangements of the monastery. ‘To all the questions my wife 
asked, their stereotyped answer was, ‘‘ Je ne sais pas, Madame,” 
though on many points even I, who was only one night within the 
walls of the monastery, was able to satisfy her. The good women, 
being there at all only on sufferance, were, no doubt, taught 
that it was good taste to seem to be cut off from the monastery 
by as great a gulf as if they had lived miles away. I had 
to leave my wife in this little women’s outbuilding, and to solicit 
hospitality for myself within the walls of the Chartreuse. 
And very hospitable the monks are of their hermit’s fare. No 
flesh or fowl ever enters their walls, and the fish,—apparently a 
flabby carp is the only kind they habitually receive,—was to my 
mind worse than none. But bread, omelettes, potatoes, cheese 
they give you in plenty, and very good of their kind, with a 
thin vin ordinaire, which it seems to be expected that you will 
dilute plentifully with water. At least, as I was the only heretic 
there, and I saw that the dozen or so Catholic Frenchmen all 
diluted their wine plentifally with water, I followed the example, 
though I found the water redundant. We were not even allowed 
coffee or tea, though I found that this rule was relaxed for the 
ladies at the outbuilding. At the same time the brethren allowed 
us a glass each of their admirable and very wholesome liqueur, partly 
perhaps from an innocent pride in it, and partly from a wise commer- 
cial prudence. I found my wife suffering more from the scanty fare 
than I had done. She could not manage the omelettes, and the 
good sisters had asked in dismay what, then, Englishwomen 
did consume, to which a voluble French lady replied for her 
with a mixture of envy and scorn,—* Ros-bif, bif-stak, cotelettes, 
portére,”—a catalogue of dainties over which the sisters opened 
their eyes wide, and sighed witha certain air of yearning in which 
scorn was not mingled. I was much struck with the white and 
bloodless faces of the two or three Carthusian brothers whom I 
saw. One of them, if not the Superior, certainly high in office, came 
| in to say a word of courtesy to the strangers after their dinner, and 
| there was a sweetness and refinement in his voice as he hoped 
| that the Chartreuse had not been inhospitable to us, which was in 
| striking contrast to the harsh and uncultivated voices to which I 
| listened at midnight ia the chapel, chaunting the litanies and 





| hymns. 

We wandered late in the afternoon through the woods and 
meadows above the monastery. ‘The turf was dyed a rich 
lilac by the lovely autumn crocus, which grew luxuriantly 
all round. ‘The evening sun fell on cream-coloured oxen, 
with black patches on their shoulders and a bright crimson 
fringe hanging low over their meek, pleading eyes, to keep 
off the flies, as they dragged heavy loads of pine trunks out 
of the forest; while a lay brother (I suppose) in the usual 
white woollen dress of the order, his white cowl hanging back 
over his shoulders, and a heavy pastoral-looking staff in his 
hand, accompanied the woodmen with their wains, superin- 
tending the operations as he stood at the oxen’s head. I could 
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vot help thinking, as I watched the party urging and spurring the 
oxen, and signing them this way and that, as the poor creatures 
struggled with their load up the steep, uneven bank, and some- 
times remonstrated with an inarticulate groan against the arduous 
duties imposed on them, that for us to decipher the real mind 
within those white-cowled brethren, or for them to decipher the 
real mind at work within the bosom of their guests, was far more 
difficult, if not impossible, than to interpret the thoughts of the 
meek, struggling oxen before us. What were the real motives of 
these thirty or forty ascetics ? Ilad they really hated the 
world? Did they find peace in their austere solitude? Did they 
love the silence, and the monotony, and the midnight matins, 
and the long dark cloisters, and the bare cells, and the 
bleak courts, with the cold plashing fountains? Did the 
motto I saw on one of these solitary little homes, ‘ O solitudo, 
vera beatitudo!” represent the true feeling of most of them, or 
only what they hoped to find when they entered it? Had they 
ever felt the enthusiasm of solitary joy ? And did the feeling last, 
or was that long line of cells, for the most-part, a line of prisons 
that had closed on every hope? I had far less means of even 
guessing the answer to such questions as these, than of forming 
some probable judgment of the thoughts of the poor oxen that 
never had spoken and never could speak to tell them. ‘The world 
that was accessible but closed, was far, far more beyond my reach 
than the world that was absolutely inaccessible except to conjec- 
ture. Surely human life is the mystery of mysteries. 
I was asked if I would like to attend the matins, which began at 
a quarter to eleven at night, and lasted, I believe, till after three 
am. I said that if my Protestantism were not an objection I 
should ; but I found that I was considered comparatively blameless 
for heresy, being only an Englishman, and that I might attend 
if I pleased. Accordingly, after nearly two hours’ rest on my 
straw bed, I dressed and entered the dark gallery of the chapel. 
Guest after guest followed me, till it had about a dozen 
occupants, my friend the Munich priest alone bringing a 
candle with him, that he might join in the offices. ‘The chapel 
below was very dimly lighted, with just one or two wax candles. 
When the bell tolled the white-robed monks entered, each 
bearing his own taper with him, which he put low down in his seat, 
so as to light the book from which he read when he neededit. At 
other times these tapers (as if they were in a dark lanthorn ) seemed 
completely extinguished. Reading by a priest, and very harsh, 
guttural chaunting (without music), alternated for the whole time 
Istayed. The pronunciation of the Latin was so different from 
that to which I am accustomed, and the singsong of the intoning 
was so difficult to follow, that I scarcely distinguished a single sen- 
tence in two hours and a half, and all the strangers but one— 
Catholics though they were,—had dropped off again to bed 
before I left. But to me there was a curious fascination in 
trying to conceive the motives and inner life of that strange 
company, as I listened to their rude, discordant voices, saw 
here and there the gleam of their white cowls as they bent 
over their books, and remembered that these long midnight 
services constitute the chief social diversions of their lonely life. 
They never meet, I believe, in the week time, except at vespers 
and matins,—mass being reserved for Sundays and festivals. No 
one enters their private cells,so that the social feelings, sofar as they 
have any, must be chiefly kept alive by the short afternoon and 
long midnight services. And I am bound to say they sang and 
responded as if the crash of their rugged voices were a relief to their 
loneliness. As the moon struggled through the dark windows on 
to that strange scene, which goes on day after day, and year 
after year, and century after century, with so little of what we 
should call human interest, I could not help lamenting how little 
light I had gained as to the inner life of the convent. I stole 
back to my cell down the ghostly cloister, and listened to the 
fountain in the great court beneath my window, with a mind 
as unsatisfied as ever, and yet not without recognizing the 
dreamy charm of such a solitude. ‘The chaunting had not ceased, 
and I could still hear the rough voices drone out now and then; 
the crucifix at the foot of the bed glimmerel peacefully in the 
moonlight; and I fell asleep wondering whether the holy Bruno, 
whose unintellectual but powerful face, as painted in its last grim 
agony, I had seen in one of the great rooms of the monastery, had 
really led the majority of his followers to the peace for which he 
sighed. His motto was, “ Anticipaverunt vigilias oculi mei; 
turbatus sum et non sum locutus; cogitavi dies antiquas; et annos 
eternos in mente habui. ‘ Ecce elongavi fugiens, et mansi in 


in solitude.” And with what result? His biographers say that 
to him at least it was serenity and even gaiety of soul. As to leas 
single spirits, who shall say? But this at least these strange 
monuments of solitary religious passion has effected. They have 
| buoyed out for a careless world the course of an inward life of 
| faith and love as intense and absorbing as it is usually invisible. 
| As we wound our way back the next day on mules over the 
mountains and the 
“..... Alpine moadows soft suffused 
With rain, where thick the crocus blows,” 
we said to ourselves that even in the midst of London turmoil, and 
when bathed deep in “ daily labour's dull Lethean spring,” it would 
be impossible again to ignore the depths from which such life as 
the Carthusians’—be it sweet or bitter—is fed. We sball often go 
back in imagination from the fever of London life to 
“ The silent courts, where night and day, 
Into their stone-carved basin cold 
The splashing icy fountains play ;” 
and where 
“ Ghostlike in the deepening night 
Cowled forms brush by in gleaming white,” 
and not at least be again tempted by a flippant philosophy or a 
fever of care, to doubt the fathomless depth of that spiritual life 
which asks nothing more for itself than prayer and solitude, and, 
at the end, one of those massive stone crosses, engraved only with 
initials, to mark in the fair and blooming graveyard—the only spot 
that I saw brightened by colour within the walls, —the place where 
the worn-out frame of the brother finds rest at last. 
A Workinc Man ry Searcn or Resr. 





THE EASTERN CHURCH. 

(To THe EpiTor OF Tuk “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As the Spectator has lately more than once referred to the 
subject of the Eastern Church, your readers may perhaps be 
interested by some reminiscences of what I saw of it during a 
recent visit to the Holy Land. Your remarks as to the mutual 
civilities between the Anglican and Oriental communions were 
fully justified in the case of another clergyman and myself. 

My friend brought a letter of introduction from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury addressed to the Patriarchs of the East generally, 
and when we were in Jerusalem last spring he took the opportu- 
nity of presenting it to Cyril IL, the present incumbent of that 
see. We waited upon him by appointment at his residence in the 
great Convent of St. Constantine, near the Holy Sepulchre, when 
we enjoyed the advantage of having an accomplished English 
gentleman with us who obligingly acted as our interpreter during 
the interview. The higher clergy of Syria are mostly natives of 
Greece, and taken from the monastic orders ; their language 
therefore is modern Greek, easy enough for any scholar to read, 
but pronounced in a manner unintelligible to Western ears. 
We pity travellers who are left on such occasions to the 
tender mercies of ignorant dragomen. Our own regular in- 
terpreter, for instance, a Moslem, in translating the Primate’s 
letter for the benefit of another patriarch, was found to have 
curtailed the sounding titles of the See of Canterbury into the 
compendious form ‘* Mr. Thomas, of England,” which was little 
calculated to strike awe into a pomp-loving Oriental, though it 
might remind an antiquary of the once familiar name of a popular 
saint. The Patriarch of Jerusalem's attendants were all dressed in 
the usual costume of Greek ecclesiastics, with tall black caps that are 
never taken off. ‘They conducted us upstairs into a spacious recep- 
tion hall; furnished in a mixture of European and Asiatic taste, 
with tables and chairs, but a cushioned divan all round, the chief 
ornaments being some portraits and two or three enormous 
oranges. ‘The Patriarch soon made his appearance, accompanied 
by two other prelates, all in black cassocks and gowns, distinguished 
from the priests only by black veils thrown over their caps. He 
is a most venerable-looking old man, of dignified and polished 
manners, with a long white beard, bright, penetrating eyes, and 
refined and delicate features. He seated himself on the divan in 
the European manner, though pipes and coffee reminded us that 
we were in the East. The conversation naturally turned on 
Church matters, and the movement towards unity, which he 
desired to promote as far as possible, though aware that there 
must be delays and difficulties in dealing with such large com- 
munities as national churches. 

The question about the procession of the Holy Spirit, which 





solitudine.” ‘Mine eyes prevented the night-watches. I was 
troubled and I did not speak. I thought on the days of old and 
kept in mind the eternal years. Behold, I fled away far, and dwelt 


seems to most of usa mere strife about words, is still all-import- 
ant to the Eastern mind, which has changed but little since the 
disputatious period of the General Councils. ‘The Patriarch, how- 
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ever, treated us with the greatest kindness, invited us courteously 
to his service on Palm Sunday, and, when we took leave, gave us 
his blessing with the kiss of peace, instead of allowing us to kiss 
his hand, according to Eastern custom towards superiors. He 
showed himself not at all ignorant of the state of things in 
England, and paid all proper respect to our Archbishop’s letter, 
which he retained, to be copied and translated by his secretary. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, though much altered and 
modernized, resembles in plan and architecture one of our ancient 
cathedrals, showing unmistakable .traces of the work of the 
Crusaders. The choir, which is appropriated to the Greek, or 
rather Eastern Church, is divided, like all their churches, by a 
lofty and massive screen, within which we were placed, among the 
clergy and close to the altar, so that we had a good opportunity 
of observing the mode of worship. 

The service began at six o’clock, and lasted for several hours. 
The principal part was taken by the Patriarch himself, who in- 
toned the beautiful prayers of St. Chrysostom’s Liturgy, some- 
times standing before the altar, sometimes seated on his throne, 
which was iu the apse behind ; meanwhile, the multitude of the 
people were praying without, as in the old ‘Temple service. It was 
impossible for them to hear the Patriarch, even if they could have 
understood him, but their attention was kept up by much nasal 
chanting, in which ‘‘ Kyrie eleison!” was frequently repeated; andthe 
Patriarch occasionally showed himself at the doors, and once went 
out, while the Gospel was read in three languages, Greek, Russian, 
and Arabic. The splendid service book was brought to us from 
the altar, and we could read in Greek the account of our Lord's 
riding into Jerusalem. After the administration of the Commu- 
nion, which was received only by a few of the higher clergy, and 
the distribution of the blessed bread, which the Patriarch as a 
mark of favour gave us with his own hand, a procession was 
formed with banners and crosses, which passed down the outer 
aisle of the choir, and three times encompassed the chapel of the 
Sepulchre, which is in the nave under a lofty dome. We walked 
close behind the Patriarch and, like the rest, carried a palm branch 
and wax taper, with which our hosts had provided us. The crowd 
was immense, and the police had some difficulty in restraining the 
wild-looking pilgrims who kept rushing forward to kiss their 
Patriarch's hand. A line of soldiers was posted in front of the 
north transept, where the Latin service was going on. But the 
encroaching Romanists, not content with their proper bounds, had 
set up a temporary altar close to the Sepulchre, and erected an 
organ gallery, whence a large instrument pealed forth its loudest 
tones to drown the Patriarch’s voice when he stopped to recite 
certain prayers at the door of the shrine. I do not admire the 
plan of dividing churches among various denominations, as at 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The native Christians of the Eastern 
Church, the original occupants, are disturbed in the most solemn 
parts of their service by the discordant droning of the Armenians 
or the thundering organs of the Latins. Still, open violence and 
quarrelling are greatly abate], and Easter passed off this year 
without mischief, though the Latin and Greek festivals fell on the 
same day, an unusual coincidence. ‘The service ended, the 
Patriarch held a sort of levée, in the same apartment where we 
had previously seen him. We were conducted by a Greek gentle- 
man, who had been considerately appointed to explain the ceremonies 
to us, as he spoke French well, and found a large company 
of consular and ecclesiastical officials assembled, together 
with some foreign visitors. We did not attempt to engage in 
conversation with the Patriarch, who must have been very tired ; 
indeed, he seemed appropriated by two sprightly young ladies 
from America, whom we had before observed in the Church 
perched on the balustrades of the Sepulchre, and looking very 
much at homeand greatly amused. Here we partook of tea anda 
spoonful of conserve, followed by a glass of water. Before we 
withdrew, His Blessedness, Maxapsorns, again gave us his benedic- 
tion, desiring us to bear his salutation to our Bishops in England, 
and to assure them that he had at heart the same objects with 
themselves, namely, the mutual reconciliation and unity of all 
Christian people. It is impossible to describe the splendour of 
the ceremonial robes of the Greek clergy ; our Ritualists would 
show better taste in imitating them, than in borrowing the far less 
graceful vestments of the Romanists. The Patriarch was on 
Palm Sunday magnificently attired in white silk, covered with 
gold and silver embroidery, and with small enamelled pictures 
inserted in many places. He wore a jewelled crown like 


that of a Byzantine emperor, and carried a sort of bag at his side, 
and in his hand a forked staff or crutch, set with precious 
stones, which he bore with great dignity in the procession ; 





| cense him from a thurible. There were also present a host of 
Greek and Russian prelates and clergy, who were hardly legg 
| gorgeous, the Greeks in flowing silks and gold, the Russians in 
similar dresses, embroidered with flowers of various colours. It 
was, on the whole, a fine pageant, well calculated to impress the 
Eastern imagination, which is repelled by Protestant simplicity 
or baldness; but it was, after all, mainly a pageant, as neither 
priests nor people had much to do with the prayers, which, admir- 
able in themselves, seemed left to the Patriarch and his immediate 
companions. 


It is hardly generous, however, to criticize coldly, after the great 
attention which every one showed to my friend and myself, though 
we must have looked very small in our ordinary clothes in the 
midst of so much splendour. I am glad, therefore, to add that 
we saw very little which an unprejudiced observer could call 
superstition.—I am, Sir, &c., PEREGRINUS, 





THE S. P. C.K. GRANT TO THE COLONY OF NATAL, 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—You will have seen that the result of the meeting of the 
Christian Knowledge Society has placed a grant of 2,000). 
practically at the disposal of the Bishop of Capetown. On the 
one side the action was organized, the expenses of voters, I was 
told by one who said he knew it, paid, the whip applied unspar- 
ingly. On the other, there were a want of union and no previous 
concert. 

I do not wish to speak of the decision thus arrived at. I may 
regret, as many others do, that the Society should seem to be com- 
mitted to one side in a quarrel with which it has no right to inter- 
fere ; but the Society is not the Church of England, and we may 
believe that the money thus granted will not be productive—spent, 
as one may hope it will be, in churches, schools, and books—of 
unmixed evil. But after three hours of painful endurance, I am 
anxious to be allowed to enter a protest against the machinery 
by which these victories are obtained. About a fortnight ago I 
attended a meeting of ‘Trades’ Unions xt Leeds. Some two or three 
thousand working men were present. I am obliged to confess, 
with shame and regret, that their sense of order, their self- 
restraint, their manliness and gentlemanliness of feeling were 
miles above anything that I could find in the clergy and excited 
young laymen who flocked to Lincoln’s Inn Fields this afternoon. 
Interruptions, shouts, a clamorous refusal to listen to any one on 
the other side, the most entire absence of any recognition of the 
ordinary rules of a public meeting, broken windows, and vehement 
gesticulations,—these were the features of a meeting of the 
venerable Society. It was simply a tumult like that at Epbesus, 
and there was no “town clerk” in the chair, with power to 
‘‘ appease ” and courage to ‘ dismniss”” the assembly.—I am, Sir, 
&e., OvTISs. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—You will have heard that the S. P. C. K. yesterday voted a 
grant of 2,000/. to Mr. Green, the Dean of Maritzburg, and the 
‘‘Church Committee” in Natal. Perhaps you will allow me to 
give a few particulars of the meeting ; your readers may find them 
interesting and instructive. 

It had been arranged that the meeting and the ‘ farewell ser- 
vices” to the Bishop of Capetown should be held on the same day, 
so that the friends of Dr. Gray might muster in strength. As the 
‘* Evangelical ” clergy were most of them engaged at a Church 
Conference in Manchester, things were additionally convenient. 
Add to this that circulars were issued, private meetings held, and 
every inducement held out to country clergy to come up, and all 
will agree that the organization was complete. And thus, when 
the hour of meeting arrived, some 230 people were crowded into 
the room. 

The debate was opened by a Mr. Ernest Fitzroy, in a pathetic 
speech, on which I forbear to comment. He was listened to with- 
out interruption, as I believe was every speaker on the same side. 
An amendment was moved by the Head Master of Merchant 
Taylors (as might be expected) in very moderate language. 
Except that he was met with bursts of derisive laughter when he 
pleaded for moderation, for fair hearing, for Christian forbearance, 
there was nothing to be objected to. But afterwards the scene 
baffles description. Every speaker on the other side was simply 
yelled and hooted down. A barrister of long standing, whose 
name, if I mentioned it, would be familiar to your readers 
for a hundred deeds of philanthropy and goodness, and whom I 
know to be a regular communicant, spoke on the Jaw of the case, 





while a deacon walked before him, and occasionally turned to 


and was received with cries of ‘* Colensoite!” and was told by a 
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succeeding speaker that he was on the side of Antichrist; and 
this although a London incumbent had been required by a per- 
sistent clamour to withdraw the words that *‘a schism would be 
perpetuated.” ‘The same clergyman was told, on appealing to the 
chairman on some point of order, that he was “ neither a Christian 
nor a gentleman.” A dozen similar amenities of language rise to 
my memory, but I need not quote them. ‘The climax was reached 
when a gentleman who is nearly related to the accused bishop 
spoke words as nearly as possible to this effect :—‘* He [Colenso] 
was unable to recognize the Court which condemned him. He 
asked for a fair hearing. He refused net to be tried, nor, if it 
should be right, to be condemned. Therefore he appealed unto 
Cesar.” Simple words, and perfectly true ones ; but not another 
word was he allowed to utter. Cries of ‘‘ Shame !” hisses, thump- 
ings of umbrellas continued without intermission till he sat down. 
Mr. Morgan Cowie, who followed, pleaded for a hearing for him, 
expressing sympathy with his feelings. ‘This also was received 
with great laughter, and his dignified rebuke of it was the most 
satisfactory feature of the day’s proceedings. 

I was not present at the St. James’s Hall meeting, but I suppose 
all this is no worse than what took place there at the bare mention 
of the names of ‘* Russell ” and ‘‘ Gladstone.” What will the laity 
think of all this? If you could poll those laymen who reverence 
and love and study the Bible, I believe that they would vote by a 
hundred to one that the Bishop of Capetown has outraged law and 
justice ; and if they could only have seen how my brethren acted 
yesterday, the hundreds would be changed to thousands. It is a 
very serious look-out for the Church of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

October 7, 1868. A CLERGYMAN. 





DR. INMAN’S HEBREW. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Though it is generally undesirable to notice criticisms, 
unless to profit by them, an exception may be made when they 
are unjust. 

In your review of Ancient Faiths the writer challenges my 
knowledge of Hebrew, and supports the charge by an unfair 
quotation. In the book, the word ‘* Bath-rabbim” is described as 
“a name given to a gate,” ‘it has been translated the populous 
gate ;” the critic by italicizing the word gate instead of populous, — 
neither being in italics in the original,—makes me appear to say 
that the word in question means ‘‘a gate,” and, then, whilst he 
challenges my ignorance of Hebrew, marks his own by supposing 
that I mistook bath for beth, which would make the name of a 
town gate to be ‘the house of multitude’! Had he taken the 
trouble to consult the reference which I gave for adopting the 
word populous to describe the locality, he would have found that 
this translation is given and supported by Rashbam, whom 
Ginsburg, probably the best Hebrew scholar in Great Britain, 
quotes, Song of Songs, p. 179, adding “ Bath, a daughter, like 
ben, a son, is idiomatically used in Hebrew to express quality.” In 
the Vulgate and in the Septuagint the words used are “of the 
daughter of the multitude,” or “of many.” It is tolerably clear, 
thenefore, that I am perfectly justified in saying that “ the popu- 
lous” was a proper name for the spot which is called in our version 
“ the gate of Bath-rabbim,” Solomon’s Song, vii. 4.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Avuruor oF *“ ANcreNT Farris.” 


(Dr. Inman only further exposes his unreliability. In his book 
he said of Buth-rabbim, “It has been translated ‘the populous 
gate,’ by Ginsburg.” ‘This is not the fact. Sha‘ar bath-rabbim 
is what he rightly so translated ; but it is sha‘ar which denotes gate, 
and bath-rabbim (lit. daughter of, i.e. possessed by, a multitude) 
which he renders populous. As rabbim simply denotes the many, 
how were we to suppose that Dr. Inman imagined Dr. Ginsburg 
to have elicited the meaning “the populous gate” from the two 
words Bath-rabbim, but by assigning the meaning gate to bath ? 
And we solved the difficulty by attributing to the writer what 
seemed the most likely and in fact the least culpable error, where 
Some great error plainly lay, viz., by saying that he had 
“apparently” confounded two words, bath and beth. 

But why does Dr. Inman evince so much zeal for the interpre- 
tation “populous gate” which in his book he gave as Dr. 
Ginsburg’s only? If he adopts it now, and retracts that which he 


of love.” In view of this passage we need not repeat our former 
remarks on the tendency of the book ; nor, in view of the etymology 
here assigned to the simple word rabbim, “ many,” those on Dr. 
Inman’s knowledge of Hebrew. In some later remarks sent to us, 
Dr. Inman, so far from substantiating various misrepresentations 
of which he complains, so completely misunderstands or perverts 
what we did say, as to leave us nothing to retract or modify. 
And his tone is such as would not justify us in inserting them.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


(Locu Corvisk, SKYE.) 
I. 
Tue Torrent fills the air 
With a terrible voice of prayer : 
“ God the Lord ! 
From the hollow of Thy hand, 
In the darkness of the land 
I was pour'd ; 
And in solitude I beat 
Round thy dimly shining feet 
On the scaur, 
While thou standest looking down 
Upon multitude and town 
From afar ; 
While the black lake broodeth still, 
Hark ! the voices of the hill 
How they die ! 
And I answer deep and loud, 
‘To the passing thunder-cloud, 
With a cry! 
Lo! the seasous of the year, 
Glide below thee with no fear, 
While still thou leanest here 
On thy sword— 
Yea, stilly night and day thou dost gaze on sea and shore, 
On thy feet the rainbow hovers and my troubled waters roar, 
While below thee, in the valleys, men adore and implore 
God the Lord !” 


Il. 
Full clear the Torrent saith 
To the heart that hearkeneth : 
* God the Lord! 
Who shall meet ‘Thee in thy might, 
Who stay thee if thou smite 
With thy sword? 
In a solitary place 
Where the silence of thy face 
Dwells like snow, 
Thou abidest night and day, 
And the troubled waters play 
Down below ; 
There is stillness in thy skies 
And the wonder of thine eyes 
None may sound, 
On thy face there is no change, 
While thy shadow falleth strange 
All around ; 
Yea, from silent height to height 
Goes the murmur of thy might, 
And the people name thy light 
And thy word ; 
And stilly evermore thou abidest out of reach, 
On thy feet the rainbow flutters, and my waters boil for speech, 
While from valley unto valley mortals preach and beseech 
God the Lord!” 


BOOKS. 


CELEBRATED WOMEN.* 
WE can understand these essays being peculiarly attractive to a 








gave in opposition to it as his own in the book, he might surely 
tellusso. But he acknowledges no such conversion, and we will 





lady translator, and they are in some sense characteristic of the 
talent of their author. 


Many of those little /inesses of thought 


therefore do him the justice of publishing his own interpretation, and language at which all French critics aim, but which M. 


which we kept back before. 


Ke, ; 


; for it is coupled with the jish ponds, and fish were symbolical ,; French by H. W. Preston, London: Low 





Sainte-Beuve most often reaches, are scattered over the volume. 
‘My impression is that it indicated a favourite place of resort | Of the nine women sketched in it three at least have a European 
for lovers: rabah [raba‘], ‘ to couch down,’ ‘ to lie,’ ‘to lie with,’ | —— : = 


* Portraits of Celebrated Women. By ©. A, Sainte-Beuve, Translated from the 
Son, and Marston, 
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reputation, and foreigners will be glad to make an acquaintance 

with the rest, or to complete it if it is begun already. We do not 

think anything more need be said to give the book. a claim to 

favourable consideration. Yet we think Miss Preston might have 

been happier in her choice of a subject for translation, and we aresure 

that M. Sainte-Beuve, though he probably had no choice, might have 

been more fortunate in his translator. Without taking thetrouble to 

go through Miss Preston’s version with the original at our side, we 

can detect many self-evident inaccuracies. We find /cte translated 

‘* brutish ” instead of ‘‘ stupid,” and “ inedited ” standing for ‘‘un- 

published.” Such words as “‘tentation,” and such phrases as * aside 

from ” instead of ‘ apart from” may possibly be correct as Ameri- 

canisms, but do not add to the elegance of our language. It is 

impossible to think that we have a clear and logical French writer 

before us when we read of ‘‘an idea which, though incorrect, is 

so conformable to a widespread prejudice that we feel bound to | 
correct it.” M. Sainte-Beuve may well ask his translator how 
anything which is incorrect can be corrected, and may hiut that 
Miss Preston knows the nature of what is incorrect so thoroughly 
that she cannot fail to give a satisfactory reason. Perhaps he 
will refer her to his delicious note on Madame de Kriidener’s 
language, and remind her that carelessness in style is only 
tolerated in the case of a seer and a divine instrument. 

When we say that Miss Preston might have been happier in her 
choice of a subject, we are not thinking solely of her confeszed | 
incapacity to reproduce ‘the consummate finish of the original | 
style” and the felicities of M. Sainte-Beuve’s manner. Even if | 
she had confined herself to this author she might have found | 
works which were better suited for translation. 





His strength and | 
weakness alike require that his essays should not be read without | 
previous knowledge of their subjects. When their subject is new 
to us he does not tell us enough. Ilis allusions are often so subtle 
that we are apt to glide over them as over smooth ice, not seeing 
what lies below. His whole process of portraiture is of the same 
character. We may say that he is not a portrait painter like the 
old masters, who bring out a whole history in a face, and stamp 
both indelibly on the memory. But give him a photograph, 
where the features and the outlines are marked already, and he 
colours it into the very semblance of life. The skilful touches that 
he lays on one after another almost produce an illusion. He plays 
round his subject with the grace of summer lightning, but he 
never reveals anything with one terrible flash. ‘The result is that 
he brings known people close to us, while the unknown remain at 
their former distance. Where we feel curiosity we are gratified. 
But we are never forced to be curious. We never take up an 
essay with the question, ‘* Who was this woman?” and lay it 
down with a feeling that we know all about her. Such a 
writer as M. Sainte-Beuve cannot fail to interest us for the 
time in each of his subjects. Still more do we admire the 
delicacy of his appreciation and the fine edge of his judgment. 
But, after all, what have we learnt from such a display of 
‘supreme qualifications as a critic”? Simply that M. Sainte- 
Beuve possesses those supreme qualifications, and that he has 
exercised them on the lives and works of certain people who are 
not well known to us. It may be said that if these people are not 
known to us, and if we do not care to know them, we are not 
worthy to read M. Sainte-Beuve. If we do not appreciate him 





for their sake, we ought to appreciate him for his own. ut it is 
just because we appreciate him for his own sake that we wish to 
have him always at his best. We do not imply that a razor is blunt 
when we refuse to cut blocks with it. 

The essays in this hook on Madame deSévigné, Madame Roland, and 


Madame de Staél come up fully to our requirements. In the other | 


essays we look more for M. Sainte-Beuve’s general reflections than | ; ‘ 
reference to the characteristics of the other, that we seem to assist 


for those which bear directly upon the subject. As most illustrative 


| 


of his delicate touch, and as throwing most light on the character- | 


istics of his talent, some few incidental remarks may well be 
separated from their context. A book devoted to celebrated 
women must necessarily contain much about lady novelists. What 
will their husbands say to this?—‘* Your husband gave you a 
name, a position, and a suitable and suflicient maintenance. He 
desired nothing more, and beyond that point no mention was made 
of him in the life of a celebrated woman. At most, one caught 
his profile or the outline of his back in some nook of her next 
romance.” <A few still happier touches put the novels of Madame 
de la Fayette in such a light that it would be superfluous to read 


them :— 


“ Zayde occupies a kind of mean between L’Asére% 
the Abbé Prevost; it is the connecting link between the 
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! what they may expect to find in these essays. 


on the glimpse of a portrait or a bracelet. Unhappy lovers fly the Court 
for horrible deserts, where they endure absolute want. They pass the 
after-dinner hours in the woods, telling the rocks the particulars of their 
martyrdom, and then re-enter the galleries of their mansions adorned 
with all manner of paintings. On the sea-shore they come unexpectedly 
upon unhappy princesses, stretched out, apparently lifeless, who haya 
escaped shipwreck, in magnificent clothes, and who inspire them with 
love as soon as ever they languidly open their eyes. Shipwrecks 
deserts, tumbles into the sea, and raptures abound. All is more or less 
in the style of the old romance of Heliodorus and D’'Urfé,—the Spanish 
romanesque, the style of Cervantes. Madame de la Fayette’s special 
originality lies in the extreme delicacy of her analysis, and her introdue- 
tion of the tender sentiments in their utmost subtlety and complexity, 
Alphonso's jealousy, which appears so improbable to the contemporary 
mind, and which Segrais assures us was drawn from the life, but softened 
rather than exaggerated, is delineated in the height of its irrationality, 
and followed through its deepest labyrinthine windings. Here we see 
marks of genius, there traces of acute observation. A fine passage, 
which has been qualified as admirable by D’Alembert, is the one where 
the two lovers, who had parted one short month before ignorant of one 
another’s language, meet unexpectedly, approach, and speak each in the 
other's tongue, which has been acquired in the interval, and then stop 
short, blushing at the mutual confession.” 

The criticism of novels in the form of letters is too good to be 
omitted, though Miss Preston’s translation is more stiff and bald 
than usual :— 

‘One of the disadvantages of a novel in the form of letters is that 

the personages are obliged at the very outset to assume a tone too 
entirely in harmony with their supposed characters. In the first letter 
of Mathilde, her stern, hard character must needs be outlined ; and there 
sho is, in all her devout rigidity. For fear, however, of a possible mis- 
understanding, Delphino, in her reply, speaks of that ascetic rule of life, 
needful, perhaps, to a nature less mild. Now, such things are not spoken 
or written all at once between people used to the world, like Delphine 
and Mathilde. Léonce, in his first letter to M. Barton, expatiates at 
length on that prejudice in favour of honour, which is his distinctive trait. 
But in real life personal characteristics are revealed by circumstances, 
gradually and successively, and the opposite fashion imparts to the most 
entertaining romance an air of mannerism and conventionality. So in 
the Nouvelle Heloise, all the letters of Claire d'Orbe are rigorously 
sprightly and playful. Humour is in order from the very first line. In 
a word, the characters in an epistolary romance, from the moment they 
assume the pen, are always studying to present to the reader their most 
expressive attitudes and significant profiles, and unless one give himself 
full scope, and is as deliberate and diffuse as the author of Clarissa 
Harlowe, the resultant groups are slightly stiff and classical.” 
We can take no account of M. Sainte-Beuve’s infinity of small 
Jinesses, such as his comparison of the regular strokes of the 
guillotine heard from the terraces of Coppet to the muffled sound 
of oars on the lake, and his allusion to ‘Talleyrand's “ ingenious 
portrait of Clary, traced by a hand—/ was going to say a claw— 
familiar indeed, though seldom engaged in work like this.” Of 
the higher kind of criticism, that which is not only acute in its 
analysis, but has a direct bearing on the subject, we have an 
admirable instance in the contrast presented between Madame de 
Stacl and Madame Roland. Here M. Sainte-Beuve seems to have 
put himself on his mettle. In most of his essays he shows us 
what he can do in personal portraiture, as, for example, when he 
sketches the appearance of Madame de Kriidener at the grand 
review of the Russian troops before the Emperor Alexander :— 

“ Barcheaded,—save for a straw hat, which she laid aside at pleasure, 
her fair hair parted and falling over her shoulders, with a few stray curls 
gathered up and fastened in the middle of her forehead, clad in a Jong, 
dark robe, confined, after the fashion of the day, by a simple girdle, and 
rendered elegant by her manner of wearing it,—such was the aspect of 
our heroine on this occasion; so she arrived on the plain at dawn ; and 
standing upright while prayer was offered, she confronted the prostrate 
troops like a new Peter the Hermit.” 

But the juxtaposition of Madame de Staél and Madame Roland is 
of a much higher order. ‘The two women are contrasted from so 
many points of view, the peculiarities of both are so clearly kept 
in sight, and each one is looked at with such an exclusive regard 
to her own characteristics, and yet with such an ever present 


at that great trial of skill between painter and sculptor which is 
mentioned in the life of Giorgione. Most readers, we hope, will 
remember how Giorgione answered the common objection made 
against painting, that it could only give one side of a figure. By 
painting a figure which was reflected partly in a running stream 
and partly in a mirror, he gave all sides at once, and sculpture had 
to own itself defeated. It is of this story that we are reminded 
when M. Sainte-Beuve, not content with painting Madame Roland, 
reflects her in Madame de Staél. We are sorry that the passage is 
too long for quotation. But we have given samples enough of M. 
Sainte-Beuve's style, and it is not our object to avoid exciting 
the curiosity of our readers. We think we have shown them 
It is always well to 
leave some of the best parts of a book for the public itself to dis- 
cover, pointing out, if need be, where they are to be found, bu 


formed | not severing them from that of which they are the chief ornaments. 
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MR. PATTERSON'S ESSAYS ON CURRENCY AND 
. BANKING.* 


Mr. Parrerson hardly does himself justice by calling his book 
We doubt, in the first place, if his subject 


the Science of Finance. 
” The word would lead us to 


js, properly speaking, ‘ finance. 
expect a treatise on the revenue and expenditure of States, 
taxation and its effects, on national debts, and the like, such as we 
find in fact in M. Garnier’s Traité de Finances; but Mr. 
Patterson shoves all these matters into a small corner of his bulky 
yolume. He has got the notion that finance means anything 
which relates to money or currency, aud perhaps has been 
impressed with the slang use of the word which finance companies 
and financing have made familiar. We would not say it is wrong 
of him to use the term ‘‘finance ” ina more extended sense than has 
been customary, but the practice is confusing to readers who may 
be somewhat old-fashioned. ‘There is no mistake, however, about 
the wrong Mr. Patterson does himself in saying the science of 


finance, and calling his book a practical treatise. He does 
not worry us with scientific disquisitions, or with those 
details which are needed by practical men. ‘The book 


does contain a few suggestions which might be labelled ‘ prac- 
tical,” because, although quite impracticable, they are meant, or 
are said to be meant, for practice; but something more is ob- 
viously needed for a practical work. If Mr. Patterson had said 
“ Popular Essays on Currency and Banking, with Miscellaneous 
Additions,” his title would have been nearer the mark, and would 
have furnished a better standard for judging his success or failure. 
Weshall not do him the injustice of applying any other test, though 
we fear his intention really is to set up as a great authority and 
teacher in science. If the strict test were applied, it would be 
necessary to say very hard things indeed. Mr. Patterson would 
have to bear the odium of claiming to be a scientific writer on 
finance, and yet introducing his work by mottoes from such eminent 
financial authorities as Mr. Disraeli and Boz. Nor could we pass 
over statements that ‘‘a good financial system” is ‘‘ the chief 
adjuvant of industry,” and “ furnishes ” the sinews of war, which 
we encounter in the very preface. How can a system furnish 
anything when it may simply be one of many instruments employed 
in producing a common result to which it only contributes ? 
Mr. Patterson as a scientific writer might also have been called on 
to furnish authorities for many of his so-called facts,—for a state- 
ment like this, for instance, that during the summer of 1866 
“several vessels, with cargoes of goods which had come as usual 
to our ports, had to weigh anchor again and sail to France, the 
merchants finding it impossible to obtain their usual banking 
accommodation in England, even at 10 per cent., whereas 
they could get it readily in France at 4 per cent.” What 
facts, again, has Mr. Patterson got to prove that to raise 
the Bank rate from 4 or 5 to 9 or 10 per cent. depresses the 
markets to the extent of 20 or 25 per cent. below their former 
ordinary price? An assertion like this, upsetting Tooke’s laborious 
calculations to prove the independence of prices on bank rates or 
the expansion or contraction of the currency, should have been 
supported by an array of authority in a scientific book. It would 


on 


| entitled to all the credit of putting the thoughts of other men into 
| a different shape, and so disseminating what is received truth upon 
' certain subjects. It would be better for a student to get the 
| facts from an ordinary manual rather than read Mr. Patterson, 


| but a student who happened to fall in with him first would 
| undoubtedly get some enlightenment. It may be admitted, too, 


that certain peculiarities in style may have an attraction for some 
|minds. Some people may be charmed into the study of currency 
| mysteries by talk about ‘ engirdling seas ” and ‘* magic tents,” 
| grandiloquent descriptions of the ‘* War of the Banks,” and such 
comparisons as that of commerce under a contracted currency to a 
tree in an iron vase, of which Mr. Patterson is so fond as 
|to use it two or three times. Our sole doubt is whether 
the only people likely to appreciate such writing would not be 
** floored” (to quote Mr. Patterson) by the dreary look of his 
seven hundred pages and his piles of figures. 

But while commending Mr. Patterson so far, we fear that the 
unenlightened who resorted to him for information would get some 
rather queer ideas along with what is sound and familiar. Mr. 
Patterson’s ambition has led him astray. If he could have been 
bound down to write only of common phenomena without 
note or comment, his labours would perhaps have been use- 
ful; but this was impossible, and his book is consequently 
dangerous to beginners or the unlearned, for whom alone it is 
otherwise suitable, by reason of the magnitude of its blunders. 
Thus we have hardly read a dozen pages till we find Adam 
Smith set down by Mr. Patterson, who assures the neophyte 
whom we suppose him initiating into the mysteries that the 
mercantile system was ‘quite right in its day.” ‘here was a 
time, it seems, when the precious metals were necessary to a country 
to store up its reserve wealth, whatever that may mean, and 
nations were quite right in watching the balance of trade to see that 
the precious metals were retained, were quite right in those wonder- 
ful expedients of bounties, and drawbacks, and competing tariffs 
which characterized the system, and did not attain the end in view. 
Mr. Patterson again devotes a whole chapter to prove that “ the 
sole effect of a sinking of capital, from a national point of view, is 
simply this : that no addition is thereby made to the amount of the 
national wealth. But no diminution of the national wealth is occa- 
sioned by it.” People, he says, talk as if so many sovereigns were 
actually built up in works which turn out to be absolutely useless. 
The truth is, by the new light he sheds on science, a nation may 
now eat its cake and have it. It may go on sinking all its capital 
for centuries and yet be no poorer: the capital only ‘‘ changes 
hands”! It does not matter that the nation should plough, or 
sow, or reap, or manufacture cotton goods, in order to prevent 
starvation ; it may spend everything in gunpowder, and if the 
money be spent at home it is as rich as ever. Would not the 
money which is spent on the gunpowder come back into the banks 
as fast as it flowed out? ‘This is Mr, Patterson's comfortable 
doctrine; but whether a nation which acted up to it would 
not in the end be forced to part with all its goods in order 
to live is a problem he does not consider. It is impossible 
to conceive a more extreme case of looking only at ‘ what 
is seen” and not also at ‘ what is not seen” in political economy. 





farther have been necessary to charge against Mr. Patterson 
deficiencies in method and arrangement, repetitions, aud similar 
blunders, which would have been inexcusable iu a scientific treatise ; 
but we are fortunately enabled to be less harsh when we judge the 
book in its real character, and not as its author, in the natural over- | 
flow of parental fonduess, has been pleased to entitle it. 

As a collection, then, of detached currency essays, written in a 
popular style, Mr. Patterson’s book is not without some merit. 
He has a certain capacity for exposition, and he can thus set forth 
correctly and intelligibly many of the most familiar phenomena | 
in our currency and banking system. ‘The use of bills and notes | 
and cheques in economizing the use of money, the multiplication 
of productive force by machinery, the proposals for paying off the 
National Debt by terminable aunuities, competing plans for giv- 
ing Government assistance to railways, and similar topics, are all 
within his range of descriptive power. It is probably a necessity | 
of the case that he should have some other exposition before him. | 
What is said on commercial bills reads like an echo of parts of | 
Mr. Goschen’s book on the exchanges; the functions of notes | 
and cheques have also been the subject of more than one recent | 
exposition, while the chapter on the use of machinery in produc- 
tion—the economy of Foree—is borrowed in substance from | 
Chevalier. Mr. Patterson is thus not an expositor of difficult 
facts and theories which he has himself investigated, but he is 
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To take another instance, the chapter on the proper subject 
of the book, according to the title,—what Mr. Patterson calls 


| State finance,— abounds in curious mistakes and omissions. 


There is no mystery in the matter, says Mr. Patterson ; 
the State only receives and pays, as if only receiving and 
paying were not very difficult questions indeed. But Mr. Patter- 
son omits altogether the whole problem of taxation, and the 
knotty points which practical financiers must disentangle, and 
leaves out of account as well the extent to which the State may 
engage in a profitable business or may derive profit from adminis- 
tering a common property. He only deals with State finance, 
‘*pure and simple.” ‘The whole subject, again, is thrown into false 
relief by points like this being dwelt upon—that the amount of 
coin needed for a State’s receipts and payments is part of the cost 
of taxation. This may possibly be true; but has Mr. Patterson 
ever reflected what an infinitely small proportion the taxation of 
this country, for instance, bears to the aggregate payments which 
are made? ‘The same may be said of his statements that taxation 
is more burdensome in proportion as it is spent abroad, and so 
forth, as if the important points in State finance were not 
something wholly different. Strange to say, the main 
point he discusses is the propriety of paying off debt, 
yet he omits to notice altogether one of the main argu- 
ments, that paying off debt may be advantageous by taking from 
a community what would otherwise be consumed, and appropriat- 
ing it in a way which will make it be employed productively. 
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Incidentally, Mr. Patterson assures us that it is ‘usually the 
case, the expenses of Government are no greater than is requisite 
for the right discharge of its functions ””—for which consolatory 
assurance to the world respecting them Governments will no doubt 
thank him, and particularly the present Tory Government, driven 
to bay by a too critical Opposition. 

We quite despair of giving any correct notion of Mr. Patterson's 
currency doctrine, diffused as it is and repeated over hundreds of 
pages in essays on the ‘‘ Rate of Interest,” ‘‘ The Bank of England,” 
‘The State and the Currency,” and the like—we need not repeat 
all the titles. The theory about sunk capital may have given the 
reader a foretaste of what it may be. The fons et oriyo mali is 
the notion that Mr. Patterson has got into his head that capital 
is anything else but commodities—objects of value of some sort. 
He evidently thinks that signs of value like a bank-note or a bond 
are themselves capital. Thus of bank-notes he says :— 

“That the thousand pounds in bank-notes which a man may have in 
his pocket are capital, quite as much as if they were a thousand 
sovereigns, need not, we think, be discussed. Notes which are con- 
vertible into coin are identical in value with coin.” 


Then of bills :— 


“If the bill be equal in value (7.e., exchangeable for the amount of 
money) to the property parted with,—and it obviously must be so, as no 
man will take less,—the bill is manifestly as truly capital as regards its 
possessor as the goods which he gave away.” 

In another passage the following comparison is drawn between 
the cost of a paper and that of a gold currency :— 

“If two locomotives be equally effective, their exchangoable value is 
the same, howsoever great a difference there may have been in the cost of 
constructing them. In like manner, when a man can buy as much with 
a bank-note as with a sovereign, it does not matter to him that the 
intrinsic value (/.e., cost of production) of the one is greater than that of 
the other. When paper money has the same purchasing power or is as 
exchangeable as coin, it is equal to coin as currency, just as coin, from the 
same cause, became equal in exchange transactions to commodities which 
are the necessaries of life.” 

Risum teneatis ? Was there ever such confusion between acts 
and documents which prove them, between debts and the evidence 
of debts? We suppose Mr. Patterson would hold that a warrant 
is as good as the tons of iron or the wine of which it ordered 
the delivery ; surely he would not say that it és the iron or the 
wine, yet he speaks of documents ordering the payment of money 
as if they were money. No doubt such documents can be made to 
economize money, to serve the same purpose in effecting payments, 
just as warrants effect an enormous economy in the transfer of 
goods, but that is not to say that the documents are what they 
represent. The wonder is how men with their five wits, Mr. 
Patterson not being solitary in his thinking, not only do not see 
this, but actually found grand schemes on their supposition that 
paper is as good as money. Mr. Patterson, however, has few equals 
in the painful extent to which he repeats and diffuses and illustrates 
his theory, and carries it out in various practical propositions, into 
which it would be perilous to one’s sanity to follow him. That 
man is beyond our reach who talks of the process of discounting 
bills as the exchange of ‘‘ banking currency ” (notes or cheques) 
for “commercial currency” (commercial bills); who calls the rate of 
discount the rate which banks charge for the use of their currency, 
and who tells us that finance—that is, the finance of financial 
companies—* acts as the cook by which commodities are prepared 
or rendered suitable for the operations of banking, by which their 
negotiability or convertibility into general currency is perfected.” 
To understand all this we must share the common delusion, though 
even then the talk might not be intelligible; and except on this 
condition the discussions about issuing notes to prevent fluctua- 
tions of the currency—to keep the measure of value, as we are 
told, from fluctuating—are equally meaningless. Much is pos- 
sible when one thinks of paper as anything else in truth thana 
promise to pay in gold or some other commodity to which men 
attach value, but we are not equal to the effort. It is not pleasant 
dealing with pure nonsense, and we trust we have already shown 
cause enough for our impression that students of political economy 
or finance would get rather queer impressions from Mr. Patterson, 
always supposing they could read him through. 





FLIRTS AND FLIRTS.* 





TueERE are some clever sketches, and some of the elements of 
novelistic success, in these two volumes; but it does not seem to 
have ever occurred to the author that she was actually writing a 
novel. She probably intended to write a novel some time or other, | 


and, having got a certain amount of material together, so much as | 





* Flirts and Flirts; or, a Season at Rude. Two volumes. London: Bentley. | 


would fill two volumes, thought that was enough in itself. If 
there is a catechism for young lady writers, there are, no doubt, 
some such questions and answers as the following :—‘* What is q 
novel ?—A thing in two or three volumes. Why are there two or 
three volumes ?—Because the circulating libraries charge so much 
for each. Ilow are the two or three volumes made up ?—=By 
spinning out the first into the second and both into the third.” 
Critics, who are invariably of the male sex, have so often 
protested against the addition of a third volume, that the 
author of J’lirts and Flirts has stopped short at the end 
of the second. It is certain that she has broken off abruptly, 
None of her characters are married. Only one of them dies. One 
elopes with the wife of another. One goes to New Zealand, 
Considering that throughout the story every one is in love with 
every one else, and sometimes with every one else at the same time, 
we must say this is a lame and impotent conclusion. But is it the 
conclusion? May we not fairly infer that the third volume was 
lost on the way to the printer’s? ‘lhe author may be imitating 
those German writers who publish books by irregular instalments, 
The two first volumes of Gustav Freytag’s Lost Manuscript were 
in the hands of the public six weeks before the third joined them. 
Yet, as we have waited some time since the appearance of these two 
volumes, as the title-page says ‘“ in two volumes,” and the last 
page of the second has the words “ the end,” we must be devising 
quaint hypotheses to account for what is perfectly natural. After 
all, there is nothing strange in a novelist losing the thread of a 
plot, and forgetting howa story was to end. When a young 
lady has been represented to us as being in love with A, 
loved by Bb, and engaged to C, when A has gone off with 
another man’s wife, B has sailed for New Zealand, and C is not a 
marrying man, there can be no clear way out of the labyrinth. 
The author of Flirts and Flirts kills off C in despair, and with an 
eye to the fate of that Sir Gilbert East who was drowned off the 
pier at Southampton. But this effort exhausts her, and she leaves 
the rest to fight it out with the reader. ‘‘ If you want any more, 
you may sing it yourself,” is the moral of her ending. ‘This may 
be piquant, but it is unsatisfactory. 

That, however, is the character of the whole book. ‘The author 
is clever, but she is never seriously at work for five minutes together. 
Two or three scenes, two or three characters, come out well, and 
give the novel an air of truth as well as of art. We expected 
something more after the description of the concert. ‘The boy lord 
and his song looked as if the story was beginning. But then the 
boy lord vanishes altogether, and we huve to make a fresh start. 
We then fix on Sandy Beaumont, and hope he will do better. Fora 
time he comes to the front and makes the running. What with 
the fine scene he has with his cousin and the underhand 
rivalry of the Italian count, there seems some chance for the new 
favourite. He is evidently in love with his cousin, and is worthy 
of a return; there is a story about a locket, a likeuess between 
father and son, an allusion to a deserted wife, a motive for envy 
and jealousy, a quarrel between two men, a prospect of a duel. 
Here are materials enough for a novel, but the author again 
refuses to make use of them. She lets the thread go, and the 
whole work unravels. ‘Iwo such failures leave us no further hope. 
An author who jibs so pertinaciously cannot be trusted with the 
conduct of the simplest story. If we were to have nothing more 
than sketches of the season at Ryde and the way of life on the 
pier, it was hardly necessary to import the Italian count, who 
cannot lay claim to any character beyond that of the conventional 
lay figure of youthful melodrama. ‘The foreign lady-killer, with a 
deep voice, eyes of overpowering eloquence, and a secret, is very 
useful whenever sensation is wanted, but interferes sadly with the 
natural course of life. Besides, this particular count does nothing. 
He once makes a noise and stamps on a locket, but beyond that 
his Southern blood never carries him to any of those extremes 
which would be legitimate. He neither breaks hearts nor lodges 
a bullet in them, and though he elopes with an English wife, he 
does so without an intelligible motive. No doubt there may be 
Italian counts at Ryde every season, and some of them may have 
eloquent eyes and deep voices. Their conduct, too, may not 
always be explicable by English rules, and they may have broken 
more than one commandment before they come to the tenth. But 
we hope that even if they are as willing to be scoundrels as Count 
Manfredi was, they are not quite such poor creatures. An object- 
less villain is the most miserable of all spectacles. 

We feel much the same contempt for the fat and animal yachts- 
man who is engaged for a time to the heroine, and has to be put 
out of the way. But then he has not those pinchbeck attractions 
which have been thought indispensable to the Italian. He is such 
a mere fool that we do not even think of him. ‘The truth is, that 
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the author does not succeed well with her male characters. 
De Veux is almost the only one who has anything original in him, 
though Sandy Beaumont and Lord Faversham are pleasantly 
sketched, and there are one or two good touches in Captain 
Courteney. The women are more satisfactory. Kathleen 
O'Grady, as the heroine is called, is fit for something better than 
the first place in so slight a novel as this, and the fate that befalls 
her in it. So, too, Miss Zieri, with her ringing laugh, her short 
petticoats, and the ankles which they display, is a charming little 
figure. Sybil Mordaunt has more of the fictional young lady in 
her, but even with that drawback she is creditable. Our chief 
objection to this pleasant circle of girls is that they don't 
talk English. They talk slang. Much of the novel is 
written in the same language. Grand young ladies call 
young men ‘old boys,” and ask them if they have been 
bored. They accept loans of money from wealthy lovers, 
and give as an excuse that they are hard up. They remark that 
other young ladies wear dresses which suit them down to the 
ground. It so happens that this phrase refers to Miss Zieri, and 
the ground is the one place which her dresses never touch. But 
it is the phrase itself to which we object. An occasional slang 
expression may be risked by a pretty mouth. Accompanied by 
an apologetic smile, which shows that the enormity of such a 
speech is fully recognized, it may not only be risked, but pardoned. 
When, however, young ladies have forgotten their mother tongue, 
and still more, the tongue of their mothers, it is time for a pro- 
test. The author of Flirts and Flirts would do well to study some 
of those novels of a past generation which cultivated language as 
well as construction, and which were not only works of art, but 
were couched in a style that might serve as a model to both writers 


and talkers. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION.* 
JURISPRUDENCE in its various branches has been the science in 
which America has accomplished the most solid and enduring 
success. ‘The writings of Jefferson and Webster on political law 
have a lasting value even to foreigners, and in the more strictly 
legal field the names of Story, Kent, and Wheaton rank with 
those of our greatest English lawyers. Mr. Jameson’s work is 
not unworthy of his country’s reputation ; it exhibits the result of 
much scholarship and professional knowledge, and considerable 
subtlety in abstract speculation ; the subject also is one that is 
imperfectly understood even in America, while here, of course, it 
is hardly known by name to one political student out of ten. ‘The 
book, however, though valuable for its exhaustive treatment of 
an intricate subject, has one defect which is almost fatal to its 
practical utility. It is needlessly voluminous. Life is really not 
long enough to allow the ordinary reader time to master the five 
or six hundred pages of the largest octavo size which are closely 
packed with Mr. Jameson’s elaborate arguments. A few students 
in the United States may have the courage to face the task, but 
except for purposes of reference the book will not be opened in 
England. ‘This is to be regretted, for the popular ignorance in 
this country respecting American institutions is (after all the 
teachings of recent years) still profound and marvellous. With 
the institution of which Mr. Jameson treats, the Constitutional 
Convention, few English writers on politics have concerned them- 
selves ; yet as a driving-wheel of the American State-machine it 
is almost co-ordinate in importance with the Houses of Congress 
and the Presidential Office. 

In Washington's farewell address to the nation which he had 
made, he defined the central idea of the American system of 
polity to be “the right of the people to make and alter their 
constitutions of government.” Unquestionably in the historical 
point of view this definition is correct as far as ‘‘the making of 
the Constitution” is concerned, but it is not quite so clear that 
in practice the people of the United States have possessed that 
power of altering the Constitution which the framers of it pro- 
bably intended to bestow. By the Fifth Article of the Constitu- 
tion the reforming power in the Federal State is thus limited :— 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing the amendments, which in either case 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode 
of ratification may be proposed by the Congress, provided that no 


amendment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses 





* The Constitutional Convention; its History, Powers, and Modes of Proceeding. By 
John Alexander Jameson, Judge of the Superior Court of Chicago, and Professor 
of Constitutional Law in the University of Chicago, London: Low and Co, 





in the ninth section of the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

These provisions were based upon the notions of permanence and 
stability attached to the theory of a written constitution by Jef- 
ferson and his party; and it is from these principles that the 
functions of the Constitutional Convention are directly derived. 
Mr. Jameson at the outset distinguishes carefully between the Con- 
ventions, either for purposes of Federal or of State reconstruction, 
founded on the Fifth Article of the Constitution, and the other 
assemblies of various kinds that have borne the same name. ‘The 
Spontaneous Convention” is but an ordinary public meeting, 
summoned by persons acting in a private capacity, though from 
the fact that they are organized from time to time by the great 
political parties, they play an important political part in the 
United States. “The Legislative Convention” is but another name 
for the common Parliamentary assemblies, which in the American 
system have no power of altering the fundamental provisions of 
the Constitution. ‘The Revolutionary Conventions” are the Pro- 
visional Governments which, in times of extreme peril to the State, 
are forced ex necessitate rei to take into their hands unlimited but 
temporary powers, and accept a proportionately grave responsi- 
bility. Such conventions promoted the settlement of the new 
frame of Government in England at the time of the Restoration, 
and again at the Revolution, and in America at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence. Being practically omnipotent for 
the time, the Revolutionary Convention can and does exercise 
those powers of shaping the future fundamental law of the land 
which properly fall in the American system to the Constitutional 
Convention ; but the converse of this is not true. ‘The Consti- 
tutional Convention, when it transcends the legal limits of its 
authority, taints its proceedings ab initio with illegality, and loses 
at once the sacred character which the legitimacy of its origin 
might otherwise claim. 

The Constitutional Convention in the United States flows in 
theory from the will of the Sovereign people moved to make 
changes in the fundamental law. Mr. Jameson elaborately dis- 
cusses the point whether this will can find expression best through 
the electoral body as a mass, or through some one of its representa- 
tive bodies,—the executive power, the judicial power, or the 
legislative power. He decides against the mass of individual 
citizens being entrusted with the initiative in this important func- 
tion, because the working of the machinery would be cumbrous, 
and the power of setting the machine in motion would fall into the 
hands of individual intriguers. He decides, for different but 
equally obvious reasons, against the assumption of the power in 
question either by the executive or by the judiciary. He finally 
accepts the principle laid down in the Constitution, that the right 
to call a Constitutional Convention for the purpose of amending 
the State Constitutions must rest with the legislative bodies 
directly responsible to the Sovereign people. And further, he 
adopts the rule that the Legislature cannot legitimately exercise 
this power by mere vote or resolution, but must proceed by 
regular statute, limiting the sphere of action of the Convention 
called into existence. He even inclines to the more elaborate system 
of checks advocated in 1820 by the New York Council of Revision, 
consisting of Justice Kent, Justice Spencer, and Governor Clinton, 
which proposed ** that whenever, in the opinion of the Legislature, 
a Convention is desirable to revise the fundamental law, that 
body shall so declare by vote or resolution ; that, thereupon, after 
a prescribed notice by publication, the sense of the people shall be 
taken on the question of calling a convention; and that the 
Legislature shall, thereupon, call one, or not, according to the 
result of the popular vote.” The application of the principle of 
this rather complex rule to the case of the British American Fede- 
ration would have avoided the difficulty that now faces usin Nova 
Scotia. 

When the Legislature by solemn statute has called a conven- 
tion limited to a certain sphere of action, the electoral body in 
the State where the call has taken place proceeds to elect dele- 
gates, who are deputed to act strictly within the limitations of the 
call. And further, the power of altering the State Constitutions 
being all that the State Legislatures can confer on the conven- 
tion, the delegates are bound to abstain from meddling in any 
degree with the fundamental law of the Union. ‘That law can 
only be altered by the action of Congress under the Fifth Article of 
the Union. It was the transgression of this principle whieh 
vitiated ali the proceedings of the Secession Conventions of the 
Southern States in 1861. They were summoned by the State 
Legislatures for a purpose which was illegal, the attack on the 
fundamental law of the Union by the enactment of Secessiou 


ordinances. By transcending their constitutional powers they 
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wholly lost their constitutional character, and became merely 
revolutionary assemblies, whose acts could only be ratified by the 
success of the revolution. In the majority of instances, also, the 
constitutions framed by them were not submitted to the people, 
and were, for this reason, if for no other, absolutely null and void 
from their beginning. In every case both theory and precedent 
establish that the constitutional changes which the Delegates in 
Convention may recommend have in themselves no validity what- 
ever until they have been ratified by the electoral body. 

A large portion of Mr. Jameson’s book is occupied with 
-abstract discussions of the questions of policy arising out of the 
recent political difficulties in the United States. One of these 
discussions is of peculiar interest, as exhibiting the feeling of a 
thoughtful and educated American upon a subject which has long 
divided opinion both in the United States and in Europe. The 
point in question is the value of written compared with unwritten 
constitutions; and the ordeal through which the Union is now 
passing has brought the matter to a very practical issue. Mr. 
Jameson ably sums up the arguments on either side. Written 
constitutions, in his opinion, are mainly useful in that ‘they form 
in times of political apathy a bridge to pass over to better times.” 
But against this advantage are to be set many defects which have 
been painfully felt in America, and are still perplexing the states- 
men of the Union. In course of time written constitutions 
inevitably fail to meet the national wants; they are hard and in- 
flexible, and the operation of altering them for the better is beset, 
as Mr. Jameson’s book abundantly proves, with many difficulties 
and some serious dangers, On the whole, we agree with the 
judgment which Mr. Jameson passes on the advantages of the un- 
written and elastic systems of national law. ‘“ They are likely,” he 
says, ‘‘at all times to be more correct expressions than any others of 
the corresponding constitutions considered as objective facts.” ‘Lhis 
judgment indicates a marked and significant change in the political 
theories which influence educated thought in America, and when 
we look at the troubles which have had their origin in the inelastic 
constitutional system of the United States, we shall not be surprised 
to hear of a strong reaction against that worship of the constitu- 
tional idols which has so often prevented the will of the people 
of the States from finding anywhere a full and free expression. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


‘THe magazines seem to multiply as each month begins, and their | 
quality does not improve or keep pace with their quantity. Ever | 


since the National Review invented that unfortunate word 
** padding,” magazine articles have been fast becoming what they 
were prematurely called by the cynic. Almost every novelist has 
her or his magazine, and of course the editor’s novel is always the 
feature. In Mr. Trollope’s Saint Pauls the general harmony of 
the face is not sacrificed to a pair of brilliant eyes or a set of 
pearly teeth, if we may use such a metaphor to describe the 
magazines which subsist on Mrs. Riddell, Mrs. Henry Wood, and 
Miss Braddon. And even there occasional articles of merit stand 
out from the mass of satellite mediocrity. The St. James's 
Magazine does not depend alone on Mrs. Riddell's striking but 
painful novel of ‘* A Life’s Assize.” For the last three months it 
has contained chapters of a revived story by Mr. James Hannay, 
which was begun nearly thirteen years ago in an abortive 
sixpenny magazine called the Jdler. “ Bisset’s Youth” 
is the present name of the story; it was formerly ‘ Bagot’s.” 
We, who have pleasant, if somewhat melancholy, recollec- 
tions of its ancient look, are glad to find it improved and 
strengthened. The Argosy, too, has a remarkable contri- 
butor writing under the name of “ Johnny Ludlow,” though 
his sketch in this month’s number scarcely keeps up the reputation 
his earlier ones have gained him. While we are dealing with these 
smaller magazines, we may as well mention the few others which do 
not attain the first rank and are beneath the dignity of quotation. 
The Broadway has just entered on a new series with stories by 
Mr. Henry Kingsley and Miss Annie Thomas, a series of studies 
on Thackeray by Mr. James Haunay, and of impressions of 
America by Mr. Newman Hall. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
has also taken another new start in life, which, at the age it 
has reached, may seem wanton, if not dangerous. In the 
present number there is an article by Mr. Tom ‘Taylor 
on the Fairford windows, and a good sketch of the 
British Association at Norwich. We looked in the Victoria 
Magazine for something similar, but only found a report of Miss 
Becker's paper, together with extracts from the daily journals 
about the Manchester revision. ‘There are some clever sketches, 
both with pencil and pen, in Once a Week, notably Mr. F. Eltze’s 
** Cab Strike” and ‘‘ Coast Scenery.” 


r 7 . . . — 
We have now finished our minor magazines, and may turn 


from the dry work of summarizing and cataloguing to a more 
cheerful ramble among the first-class periodicals. By these we do 
not mean the half-crown magazines, for this month both Blackwood 
and Fraser are dull and unprofitable. There is promise of some 
genuine interest in the Blackwood story ‘‘ Madame Aurelia,” but 
all the other articles are heavy. ‘The only merit of the Blackwood 
papers on Mr. Disraeli is that they have provoked a clever 
and telling rejoinder in Saint Pauls. Mr. Story has versified 
afresh that view of the character of Judas which Whately startled 
Oxford by enunciating in the pulpit, and which Goethe intended 
to convey in a poem on the Wandering Jew. But “A Roman 
Lawyer in Jerusalen—First Century,” as Mr. Story calls his poem, 
reminds us still more of Mr. Browning's ‘‘ Karshish ” than of either 
Whately or Goethe. In Fraser there are two noticeable articles, 
one on ** Church Policy ” & propos of the Broad-Church volume of 
essays; the other, on ‘ Trades’ Unions,” as contrasting with the 
general practice of society and the learned professions. It would 
be idle to discuss the conclusions of either of these two articles in 
the space now at our disposal. It would convey no information 
to the writer of the second to be told that each of his paragraphs 
contains a paradox. Of this the editor of /’rascr must be fully 
aware, for he offers in a note to open his pages to any competent 
| person who desires to answer the essay. Such an offer could not 
| be safely made as to another paper in the present part, which 
might tempt too much discussion, Shirley’s criticism of George 
Eliot’s poem. ‘ Bolsover Forest” is a readable story of school- 
| boy life, devoted to ratcatching, badger-hunting, and other out- 
| of-door amusements, which sometimes lay the foundation of studies 
‘in natural history, and sometimes stop short at the terrible word 
| #6 study.” But the author of ‘‘'The Autobiography of Salmo Salar” 
‘has evidently taken high honours in that modern branch of 
| learning. 

St. Pauls has been twice alluded to, but must not be dismissed 
so shortly. Mr. ‘Trollope’s magazine has made great strides since 
it first began, and is often the best of the monthlies. We think 
that is its position this month, After all that has been said and 
written on Mr. Disraeli, there was room for the telling study of 
‘‘The Conservative Premier,” according to St. Puuls ‘ the least 
conservative member of the House of Commons.” Much, not 
perhaps too much, of the article is taken up with an analysis of 
Vivian Grey, which is made a sort of table of contents to Mr. 
| Disraeli’s character. But what is most noticeable in the paper is 
that the writer steers with perfect impartiality between the two 
views which have hitherto found exponents. Everything said of 
Mr. Disraeli in Blackwood is in the tone of panegyric. Fraser, on 
| the other hand, never rises above invective against the Caucasian. 
| We ought to be indebted to that recent party of climbers which, 
after ascending the Caucasus, claimed it for a European mountain. 
| Mr. Disraeli ought not always to be stretched upon it with the 
| eritic in /raser like the vulture pecking at his entrails, and Mr. 
| Beresford Hope in the character of Mercury twitting him with the 
Asian mystery. Other good articles in St. Pauls are ‘ French 
Players and Playhouses,” ‘* Provincial Journalism,” and ** A Boar 
| Hunt in Burgundy.” From the last we take an extract :— 








“The boar was now close on the piqueur, who stood waiting firm till 
the last moment. The old man then leaped nimbly aside, and almost 
touching the boar with the muzzle of his piece, deliberately pulled the 
| trigger. Had the shot been fired, no doubt the boar would have fallen, 
but, most unhappily, the piece flashed fire, and the next moment I saw 
ithe poor old man on the ground, and all rushed forward to assist him. 
The piqueur was wounded, but rose, nevertheless, and drew his knife 
for the attack, and at the same moment a greyhound seized the boar by 

| one of its ears. The strife and uproar became now general, for the 
dogs came up by scores ata time, and the boar was quickly surrounded 
by the whole pack. The Count arrived on horseback immediately after, 
| followed by the whole suite, some on foot, some running and leading 
| their horses, others mounted and galloping. Nothing could now exceed 
\the animation of the scene; the boar was hidden from sight by the 
| dogs, until, suddenly he rose up from the midst of them, like a moun- 
| tain rising from the sea. The dogs, however, soon closed on him again, 
‘and again he rose up from amongst them, shaking red foam from his 
jaws, and dealing wounds on all sides. At length the dogs kept him 
down, and in his last attempt to rise above them, we could just see his 
|huge form heave to the surface, and then sink down exhausted. 
| Gradually his breathing became oppressed and thick, and from the 
| short, quick bark which it resembled before, we heard it approaching, 
| by degrees, to the gasp of suffocation. The Count, knife in hand, stood 
waiting for the expected signal, and, on judging the symptoms of 

| strangling sufficiently intense, he stepped resolutely forward, made his 
| way through the dogs, and, placing the point of the blade above the 
boar’s shoulder, threw his weight forward, and buried the long knife to 
| the handle in the creature’s body. He then immediately gave orders 
| to call off the dogs. On this, the huntsmen cracked their whips, and 
| dealing furious lashes right and left, soon cleared the prostrate carcass. 
|The dogs then formed, on their own accord, a close semicircle round 
| the body at a respectful distance, and though they eyed the dead boar 
with the most impatient and eager looks, they never once attempted to 
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is their terror of the whip, and their state of 





break the line: such 
habitual discipline. 
The paper on the French stage begins admirably, but falls off a 
little when it comes to personal description of particular plays, 
players, and playhouses. In the sketch of the general contrast be- 
tween English and French theatres, English and French actors, 
English and French plays—or rather between French plays and 
the English versions of them—we find many interesting details and 
some searching criticism. Here is one of the numerous explana- 
tions of French superiority :— 


“ Again, too, it must be said that the French artists are a superior 
class to the English players: supericr in tastes and accomplishments. 
Their tastes, habits, mode of life, everything, are superior. Their 
pastimes and accomplishments would amaze our English players, and 
perhaps excite their contempt. They are nearly all collectors, and 
what are called in France ‘amateurs.’ Thus M. Grivot, of the Vaude- 
ville, is fond of etching, and is curious in bronzes. St. Germain collects 
rare books. Desrieux delights in pottery, and people go to see his 
specimens of old faience ware. The more famous Doche has an exqui- 
site little museum of rare Dresden and dainty curiosities. Kopp, one 
of the droll coterie in the Grande Duchesse, has a collection of pictures 
worth 80,000 francs. Lassouche, of the Palais Royal, collects china. 
One actor has a collection of clocks of Louis XIV.; another, a choice 
little cabinet by Meissonier; a third is a good sculptor; a dozen paint 
landscapes, nearly all are musicians, and most play on the violin. As 
for the actresses, it is not too much to say that every second one sings 
skilfully, and plays the pianoforte as a matter of course. Many French 
actors write elegant and lively verses,—‘proverbes’ sometimes,— 
which they act for their own amusement. All this betokens a refined 
tone of thought. The directors of the theatres are very often skilled 
and successful dramatists, and more often still trained and refined 
critics, who have served an apprenticeship on influential papers. The 
green rooms are not like ours, bare, unfurnished apartments, but noble 
salons, full of busts of great players and dramatic authors, covered with 
pictures of scenes from great playa by great artists, furnished with 
presents from the Kings of France. As we look up from the streets 
between the acts, we see these attractive salons, and know that the 
artists who are entertained therein cannot but respect themselves and 
hold their profession respected.” 


The Cornhill is also good this month, though in the article from 
which we have a right to expect most we are disappointed. The 
sketch of “Jacob Omnium” is kindly and sympathetic, but its 
details are meagre. Almost any one might have given the list of 
Mr. Higgins’ signatures with which the Cornhill is contented, and 
might have added vaguely that each recalls some victory over folly, 
cruelty, disorder, jobbery, maladministration, or abuse. The 
account of “* Jacob Omnium’s” quarrel with the Zimes is hardly 
more full than the paragraph in which the 7imes announced his 
death. Few perhaps who observed the sudden disappearance from 
the Times of all those well known signatures following just after 
its virulent attack on one of its oldest and most steady correspon- 
dents were surprised at that paragraph. But we might have 
expected a fuller and more intimate sketch of ‘‘ Jacob Omnium ” 
from the Cornhill. The tale which begins in this number under 
the name of ‘ Lettice Lisle” is perhaps to be attributed to the 
author of Stone Edye, but we are rather concerned to call atten- 
tion to its beauties than to discuss its parentage. As the autumn 
months are devoted to travel, the Cornhill has done well to include 
three papers on foreign parts, and to describe scenes in Mauritius, 
Corsica, and Norway. ‘The glimpse we have of the market-place 
at Port Louis is especially vivid :— 


“Men gathered from every quarter of the globe here mingle. 
Mauritius is such a calling-place for the world’s shipping as you find 
nowhere else, and all nations and tongues are represented in its streets 
—Nubians, black-skinned, and bare-legged, like their Mozambique 
brethren, whose vaster mouths are grinning everywhere ; Hindoos of all 
castes, and colours, and races ; Parsees, with long robe-like paletots, and 
oddly-shaped hats, draped round with puggeries, cunningly interwoven 
with gold wire; long-haired, skull-capped Malabars; sharp-visaged, 
gaily-clad Madrassees; Greek-featured Cingalese ; Arabs, solemnly 
bearded and turbaned, moving with ostrich-like stateliness, as though 
they, the faithful, were lords of all. And there is John Chinaman, with 
his unfailing ribbonless straw hat, and his blue calico trousers and jacket, 
his pigtail discreetly stowed away, coronet-wise, and his crooked eyes 
gleaming acquisitively as he drives a hard bargain, literally farthing by 
farthing. Here, too, the creole islanders, black-hatted and coated as 
usual, early as is the day, lounge lazily, with a few blue-habited planters 
from the country, and here and there a female figure...... 
The market itself consists of a series of light elegant sheds, paved 
with stone or marble, and duly divided into compartments. It is about 
300 feet long and 250 feet wide. Neither counters nor tables are pro- 
vided for the goods offered, but simply the bare floor. Each stallholder 
takes his stand, or rather his seat, upon the stones, where he squats 
calmly in the midst of his little piles of cabbages, fruit, potatoes, beans, 
pepper, ginger, tomatoes, and so forth. In the intervals of custom the 
vendor employs himself with shelling beans or picking roots, He, or 


she—for the fair sex are much given to the art of selling—do not over- | 


power passers-by with demands for patronage. If you pause nigh, he 
looks up with dignity, and ‘awaits your pleasure, or possibly he may 
hazard a remark laudatory of his wares. If you wish to buy, about one- 
third of what is asked will be a fair approximation to the real price. 
First prices are only nominal. Fine potatoes are to be had at twopence- 
halfpenny a pound; eggs, three-halfpence each; celery, fourpence a 


bunch; broccoli, fivepencs each; green mangoes, a penny each ; 
| pumpkins, sixpence each, or a halfpenny a slice. Here are balls of 
| tamarinds, most dainty material for a chutney, at a penny a pound; 
tiny onions can be had at three-halfpence a pound. Tolerably large 
egg plants, the insides of which are stuffed with herbs and chopped 
meat, are the same price. Nine insipid tomatoes can be had for a half- 
penny. Haricot beans, of all colours and sizes, are present everywhere. 
Of fruits there is a poor show, the only noticeable one being the delicious 
litchie—a little-known but most delicious fruit, growing in a large 
shrublike tree, having a hard sheath, which comes off readily, showing 
something like a strawberry. In taste it resembles a muscadel grape, 
but there is a large stone in the centre. They are sold at about two 
fora penny. In the meat market there is more variety and a better 
quality of produce. Especially is this the case in the fish section. There 
is a plentiful supply of fresh turtle at a shilling per pound. There are 
turtle eggs, too, the best being those that are found after dissection. 
Noble crayfish, two feet long at least, are only one shilling and sixpence 
each. The crabs are small and untempting. Mangalls, a sort of cat- 
fish, are offered for one shilling and sixpence. Long-nosed guard-fish 
can be bought for two shillings each. But these pretty, sky-blue 
speckled fellows, yclept ‘skipjacks,’ are more to one’s taste. Ono 
instinctively shudders before the young sharks, which look harmless 
and flabby enough now, but whose budding teeth are really too signifi- 
cant. They are good eating, nevertheless, weigh five pounds, and cost 
one shilling and sixpence. Other fish are here in abundance, and in 
strange variety of form and colour: scarlet, orange, green, and blue— 
flashing an hour or two ago, meteor-like, through the limpid waters of 
the Indian Sea.” 

The writer who takes us to the Hardanger Province in Norway 
consoles us for not having turned aside to see a waterfall which 
we felt at the time ought to be visited, and which we were afraid 
Murray would never forgive us for passing over. We are now told 
that instead of being 700 feet high this fall is only 70, although 
the guide-books and all the authors who have written on the 
Hardanger Fjord retain the second cipher. The Viring-Foss is 
not described well, or treated with due respect. But the details 
of village life on the Hardanger are pleasant, and the general 
scenery of the fjord, which the writer has not shrunk from sketch- 
ing, is sketched faithfully. From an article on * Colonial Parlia- 
ments” we take an instance of legislation under difficulties :— 





“Sometimes difficulties occur for which the records of the home 
Parliament supply no remedy. Such an one arose last year. The 
Speaker had gone on an expedition into the far interior: his travels 
took him further than he had contemplated, and brought him to a dis- 
trict where, when the winter came, his cattle were left without grass, 
and it was impossible for them to return. He had no horses within 
reach ; his sole dependence for means of conveyance was upon ox-wag- 
gons, and they could not be moved. Thus came it to pass that when 
the session arrived there was no Speaker, and a deputy had to be 
appointed. The matter was not much considered, as the absence 
of the Speaker was expected to be but brief. Weeks passed on, 
however, and the missing man came not, nor was any tidings of him 
received. At last, a fortnight before the session cldsed, he suddenly 
arrived, having made all speed from the far frontier where horses became 
obtainable. He resumed his seat and made his explanation. One or 
two members, however, seemed to think that the Speaker should 
have taken more pains to inform the Council of his movements, and 
raised a question as to the legality of their late proceedings. Precedents 
were sought for; May was overhauled; /Zansard was exhausted ; but 
the long record of the English Parliament failed to supply an analogous 
case, or to lay down any rule of action for such an emergency. The 
possibility of such an occurrence as a Speaker being left out of the 
reach of posts in the wilderness had never presented itself to the mind, 
or happened within the experience, of English Parliament writers. 
Only one course remained. An Act had to be passed legalizing the pro- 
ceedings of the Council during the Speaker's absence.” 

**Some Notes on Othello” and ‘*A Dialogue on Finality ” add 
to the value if not to the lighter attractions of the number. 

In Maemillan “ Realmah” is almost at an end, which may be 
good news to some and a matter of indifference to others. We 
may specially commend Mr. Edwin Hatch’s article on the 
“ English Church in Canada,” Mr. Chester's ‘‘Food of the 
People,” and Mr. Faweett’s “ What can be done for the Agricul- 
| tural Labourers?” as discussing questions of present interest and 
importance. We may further add that the tone of the two first 
papers is worthy of their subjects, and that the information they 
give us is useful in many respects. It would be impertinent to 
say this of Mr. Fawcett’s admirable and exhaustive essay. But 
| in saying no more than this we are not doing justice to Macmillan ; 
| and, moreover, we have not mentioned Archbishop Trench’s fine 


| sonnet on the brother and sister killed at Abergele. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_—>——_ 

The great ornament of the October number of the Fortnightly Review 

is the exquisite poem by Mr. Morris called “The Two Sides of tho 
River.” For the rest, this periodical, which was once intended to be of 
no school, but to accept signed papers from all schools, is falling more and 
more into the organ of a party,—politically, the party which depreciates 
| Parliamentary institutions, and prefers something more like the Imperial 
| reyime,—spiritually, the positivist party, who treat Christianity as entirely 
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worn out,—philosophically, the physiological utilitarians, who regard 
moral ideas as developed by hereditary accumulations out of germs of 
self-interest. We have noticed Professor Bain’s curious paper on 
‘“‘ Mystery ” and other fallacies of the “suppressed relative” else- 
where. The short notices contain a very bitter and poor criticism of 
“ Mr. Maurice on the Conscience,” by Mr. J. C. Morison. On the whole, 
the Fortnightly, though it has become sectarian, is well written. Mr. 
John Morley’s last paper on “De Maistre” is ably composed, like most 
of Mr. John Morley’s papers, but the implied assumption running 
through the whole paper, that to answer De Maistre is to cut away the 
strongest ground modern Christianity can take, is a thesis which, if 
treated at all, should rather be demonstrated than insinuated. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Charles Watt, M.A. (William Blackwood 
and Sons.)—Early death is always more or less sad and touching. 
Particularly so when the icy hand is laid upon the young rich in 
promise, of high aspiration, and with evident power of realizing 
their own early dreams and the expectations of others. Such a one 
seems to have been the author of the little volume of sermons before us, 
—a student so distinguished as to kindle interest and enthusiasm in 
such teachers as the late Professor Ferrier and Principal Tulloch, and 
to be recognized as a leading spirit among his fellow-students at St. 
Andrew’s, a friend so noble and pure that one whose intercourse with 
him was unceasing could say, that with all his large and liberal 
sympathy with all kinds of enjoyment, he never discovered a spot in his 
thought or speech; and a preacher, to judge from this volume, of won- 
derfully earnest, liberal, and comprehensive thoughtfulness. Theso 
sermons, although they bear strong marks of the philosophy of Ferrier 
and the theology of Tulloch, are yet full of an original power and fresh- 
ness quite the author’s own. There is even a charm in the union of a 
philosophic tendency of thought with deep spiritual insight and a faith 
wkose wing has never been broken, and of such a union we have here 
remarkable evidence. A background of luminous early faith was 
sufficient to cast a light upon all the many intellectual and spiritual 
influences which crossed the author’s mind. In these days, it would be 
difficult to estimate his character, while it is sad to have to deplore the 
loss of such a mind to the University to which he belonged, and to the 
Church which he had just begun to serve. 

Love ; or, Self-Sacrifice. A Story. By Lady Herbert. (Richard 
Bentley, 1868.)—Lady Herbert has written a pretty story, all the main 
facts of which she says are true, apparently to prove how wonderfully 
all events turn out well for good Catholics. The book is tinged with 
the intense desire to proselytize. “ You have your crucifix with you, 
and that is your Master,” is the keynote of the whole. Lady Herbert is 
incautious ; the following sentence scems to us a greater revelation than 
it can be wise to give the uninitiated. The heroine has been bless- 
ing God for the flowers :—“ Little wayside pleasures,” and adds, “I 
shouldn't like to be a Sister of Charity for that one thing only, that I 
might not smell these delicious roses!” Est-il possible ? 


The Church Establishment in Ireland. The Freeman's Journal Church 
Commission. (Duffy, Dublin.)—This volume is an important contri- 
bution to the literature of the great question of the day, and contains a 
vast amount of information about the history and present position of 
the Irish Church. The subject has been so fully discussed in other 
pages of this journal, that we need do nothing more than notice its 
appearance, 

Johnny Robinson: the Story of the Childhood and Schooldays of an 
“ Intelligent Artizan.” By “The Journeyman Engineer.” 2 vols. 
(Tinsley.)—This book is certainly good fun; but it is very little more. 
The “Intelligent Artizan ” was sent at four years old to a damo’s school, 
and at eight to the borough school of his native town, where he stayed 
till he was old enough to be apprenticed. Now these are exactly the 
sort of places of which we hear a great deal from observers who stand 
without, but very little from those who have had the opportunity of see- 
ing them from within. It is disappointing that our author, who has a 
certain knack of using his pen, should tell us so little. The fact is that 
he writes like a thorough schoolboy. There is plenty about his play 
life, about his loves and wars, about collisions with authorities and 
feuds with neighbours ; there are, in particular, some quite Homeric 
descriptions of fights ; but about the school-life there is next to nothing. 
Of what he learnt, or of what he was meant to learn, we can get no idea. 
The general impression left upon us is that for thorough-going idleness 
Eton itself could not match a “ borough school,” at least as it was in the 
“ Artizan’s”’ youthful days. There was a “hard-reading” set, it was 
true, but the ‘hard reading” meant nothing but a constant admiration 
for the better works of fiction. To real hard work, to the bracing up of 
the mind to difficult intellectual effort, there is not an allusion. But the 
book is very good reading notwithstanding. Boy life in a region of 
which we know very little is painted with vigorous strokes. 


Representative Men. By Edward Walford, M.A. (Bennett.)—Mr. 
Walford selects nineteen men, three of whom, Thackeray, Faraday, and 
Whewell, are no longer living, as “representative men in literature, 
science, and art.” This selection it would, of course, be very easy to 
criticize. But though there are great names omitted, there is no one 
who has not some claim to admission. Mr. Tupper, who is the most 
open to question, certainly “represents ” a large public. We can under- 
stand, too, that there are certain exigencies of choice when a partnership 





of this kind has been established between a literary man and s phote- 
graphic artist. We can honestly say, however, that the book is worth 
possessing. Mr. Walford’s narrative is written in good taste, and his 
criticisms are judicious, Nor can there be any question about the 
excellence of Mr. Ernest Edwards’ portraits. 

Outlines of General History. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. (Nelson.)— 
Dr. Collier seems to have put as much of the history of the world into 
his small octavo volume as could be managed by human ingenuity. His 
leading facts are well chosen, and, as far as we have been able to 
examine, given with general accuracy. The brevity, however, which he 
is compelled to use sometimes makes his statements ambiguous. For 
instance, an uninformed reader would derive a false impression of the 
events at Sphacteria from the statement that “ the blockaded Athenians 
were relieved by Cleon”; there had doubtless been a blockade of 
Athenians, but when Cleon came on the scene it was the blockade of 
Spartans that was the question; and the singular interest of the affair 
centres in the capture of soldiers who had never before deigned to 
secure life by surrender. For “cramming” purposes, if for no other, 
this book will doubtless be found useful. 

The Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and Abyssinia. By W. Vesey 
Fitzgerald. (Longmans.)—Mr. Fitzgerald seems to have something to 
say that is worth hearing, but in attempting too much he fails to do jus- 
tice to himself. A good book about the Suez Canal, telling us what sort 
of a work it really is, giving us, for instance, a map of its course, with a 
section of it, furnished with scales of size, &c., and containing a trust- 
worthy estimate of its cost and of the trade which it may be expected to 
do when it is finished, would be very useful. But the Eastern question 
is enough to fill a book, nay, many books, of itself. 

Sermons on Unity. By F. C. Massingberd, M.A., Chancellor of 
Lincoln, (Rivingtons.)—In the Sermons on Unity we can see little 
merit but that of brevity. Three sermons in twenty-four small octavo 
pages,—that ought to satisfy the most restless church-goer. But an 
essay on “Church of England Religious Societies,” reprinted from the 
Christian Remembrancer of July, 1850, is worth reading. It is an inter- 
esting record of a phase of spiritual life which assumed considerable 
importance in the early part of the eighteenth century, and then passed 
utterly away, or, possibly, was absorbed in the congenial development of 
Methodism. 
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Monkhouse (W. C.), A Question of Honour: a Novel, 3 vols (Chapman & Hall) 31 6 


Naphegyi (G.), Among the Arabs, Adventures in Algeria, cr 8vo......(Triibner) 60 
Nighteaps ; a Series of Six Juvenile Books ......... each (Edmonston & Douglas) 20 








Notley, Comparative Grammar of French, Italian, &c., Languages...(Triibner) 10 6 
Orr (Mrs. A. S.), Rougemont, a Sketch from the 18th Century, 12mo (Herbert) 3 6 
Paul and Marie, and other Tales, 1L2M0.........ccccsecsessereeeee (Johuston & Hunter) 3 0 
Percy Anecdotes, Vol 1, 120 ....cccccoccrccccevcesccccosscsccccssnssescosscssesceses (Berger) 190 
Perry (G, W.), Vox Ecclesia Anglicane on the Church, Ministry, &c. (Rivington) 6 0 
Pindar's Odes, translated into English by F. A. Paley...... (Williams & Norgate) 7 6 
Reade (Charles), It Is Never Too Late to Mend, new ed, cr 8vo ...... (Bradbury) 50 


Recueil des Croniques et Anchieanes Istories de la Grant Bretaigne, ed by W. 

Hardy, royal 8vo........ .(Longman) 
Reid (H.), Manufacture of AE COPIES .ccnsccscceconsscocenescvensncorscsoens (Spon) 
Riethmuller (C. J.), Aldersleigh, a Tale, 2 vols 1& Daldy) 
Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), Portraits of Celebrated W omen, er 8yo. ..(Low & Co.) 
Scott's (Sir W.) Poetical Works, 16M0...........0.0cecercessessescersesssrseres (Routledge) 
Smith (E.), The Wasting Diseases of Infants and Children, postSvo ...(Walton) 
Smith (J. H.), Treatise on Elementary Hydrostatics, royal 8vo ......(Macmillan) 
Smith (J. H.), Treatise on Elementary Trigonometry, royal 8vo..,...(Macmillan) 
Steps to and from the Hymeneal Altar, Cr BVO ....cceseeee (Stanley, Rivers, & Co.) 
Treasury Hymual, a Selection of Sacred Music, roy 8vo...(Johnstone & Hunter) 
Trench (Abp.), Charge to the Clergy, Sept. 1863, 8vo, swd ...(Hodges & Smith) 








et 
ce ae 
— 












be Or tS Com or me 
ao 









Under Two Flags, by Ouida, cr 8vo. .(Chapman & Hall) 
West (J.R.), Short Eleme ntary Tres H ist, 12mo (Masters) 6 
Wordsworth (C.), Holy Bible, with ‘Note s, Introductions, &c., vol 5, part 1, = 
Isaiah, ip SVO .......cccccccccccccescccccsccccorsersoseescesecscsssacseesoseseeeees (Rivington) 12 6 
Wormell (R.), Elementary Course of Plane Geometry, 12m ..........+++++ (Murby) 26 
Wright (R.P.), Elements of Plane Geometry, Cr 8VO .,......0.ceeeeeeeeee (Longman) 5 90 
Wyatt (Capt. W. J.), Political and Military History of the Hanoverian and 
ee Oe ee Ee (Stanford) 10 6 
Xenophon's Panegy’ ric on Agesilaus, with Notes, by Jewitt, l2mo ...... (Virtue) 16 





ee ae a a 
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NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 





THE 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE from day to day: 
WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





PRICE SIXPENCE; STAMPED, SEVENPENCE. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET is a weekly collection of Original Articles printed in the Pann Maui Gazerre from day 
to day, and is published for the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, 


in America, India, Australia, and other distant places. 


The First Number appeared on Saturday, the 31d of October. Each number is composed of Forty Pages in size and 


appearance like those of the Patn Maui Gazerre. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET also contains a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it is a Weekly 


Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c., &e. - 
The PALL MALL BUDGET is published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early morning mails. 
A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, is published on Friday. 
Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o'clock on Thursday morning. 





OFFICE: 2NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


Where all Communications should be addressed. 








THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 





PRICE TWOPENCE; STAMPED THREEPENCE. 





“In regard to opinion the Parn Matt Gazerre is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ably expressed criticism on 


nearly all sides may be found there....... The Patt Matt Gazerre has a steady tone or tint, but except that it is 
Liberal in its politics, it has few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a 
platform and a hearing in the world outside has a chance of being heard in the Patt Maui Gazette too. Ably expressed it 
must be, and it is probable that no other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability. ..... . One of 
the most striking points about the Pann Maui Gazerre has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been con- 
tributed by experts—people with the best information upon their respective topics. ..... « Of all journals the Panu Maui 
Gazerre gives us the most vivid sense of power : its staff is so strong, its resources are so large. No one can doubt its dis- 
interestedness....... In exercising the functions of a social and literary police, the Pat Maun Gazerre has done work 
which it is not necessary to recall minutely. Did any other journal ever succeed in doing as much?...... On the 
whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in connection with the political and social reaction to which we have referred, the 
Patt Marzi Gazerre is the most important fact of the hour.”—From “ The London Press” in the Contemporary Review. 


*%* From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the 


present time its circulation has constantly and steadily increased. It is now very large and influential, 





OFFICE: 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
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BEDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 
The stock of each is at once the largest. newes 
und marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 


Jaths, and Metallic Bedsteads, 
to the public, : 
most distinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, from ...........+0+ 12s 6d to £20 Os each, 


Shower Baths, from..........++ Ss0dto £6 Os each. 


Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0d to £8 10s each, All other kinds at the same rate, 


Pure Colza Oil, 


is 4d per gallon, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and 
BriTANNIA METAL Goops, | KITCHEN RANGES, 
Dish COVERS, HoT-WATER | LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
DISHES, | TEA TRAYS, 
Stoves and FENDERS, | UrNs and KETTLEs, 


with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY, 
ine LOCKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 


BaTHs and Tormer WARE. | BED-RooM CABINET FUR- 
IroN and Brass Bep- | NITURE, 
STEADS, ; TURNERY Goons, &e. 


Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


> 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish, 
DEANE’ S—Llectro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEAN BE’ S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
L ique ur Stands, C rue ts, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 1s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Mache a Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns, 
DEANE’S— Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | 
Loysell’s and other Improvements 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock ‘Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’ S—as Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s. 









Established 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose 
Bath Rooms titted complete, 

| sane S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns, 

| DEANE’ S—Bedsteads in [ron and Brass, with 

Jedding of superior quality, 

DEANE’ S—lRegister Stoves. improved London- 
made Kitcheners, i inges, &e, 

| DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English, 

DEANE’ S-—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

| DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 

| DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Wor kk. &e. 

| DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 





A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent, for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William sais LONDON BRIDGE. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché 


STOCK, combining Parisian taste 


with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.IU. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1 
K UNABAN'S | LL WHISKY.— * 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wh ule, at 8 Creat 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky. | 












[ID' NVILLE’'S OLD IRISILT WILISKY, | 
BELFAST. of same quality as that supplied to | 
the eng eng ator ovary of 1862, Dublin Ex! m 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now reg warly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of whieh is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hog tds, quarter casks, and ci ses, 
Quotations on appli 1 to Messrs. Dunville + . 
Co,, Belfast; or 4 Beaufort Sirand, Londo 
Wc, 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOM ANS for 

/ Centre of Rooms, to form two sett 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the poate w 
man, Only of FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, : 
and 32 Berners street, Oxford street. W. Factory 
and 35 Charles street. An illustrated Catalogue 
free, 


te TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2.15s. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting a1 
ing. Plastered wa ceilings. doors, or othe 
covered with any real wi 
in any style, 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, Lom 





















ected. Special 
1d estimates free, 








+ RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran 
teed; order of your Chemist, ( er, or Oilman, and 
see that J.C, and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per ta aeotaly y r 
fumed. This beautiful : t bination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothins and emol 
lient action of which is well known, and it is ¢ specially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 








MACHINES. 
THOMAS and CO. 
These Mz eS were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
preeminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 


Le wise 


|} and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 


£5 5s upwards. A Chain Siitch Machine complete, 
£4 4s 
family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.c., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 


STREET, LONDON, W. 






Panis EXniBitioN,—Two GoLp MEDALS, 
i | IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as di ting ui hed from * LIEBIG'’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
ar. Che Lyn 
and Sauces, highly strengthening f 
nand Invalids. Ib, lis; $1b., 7s l 
2oz., 2s, equivalent to 1d half-a- pint of best hx 
Retail. of Fortnum and Mason, all Ltalian Ware psi e- 


men, Chemists, and Grocers, Whol 
1 





rest stock for 












le, of Crosse 





| and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, « und of Liebig’s 


Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 45 Mark lane, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality. manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK WELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Pr »pri tors of Captain White's 
al Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
e sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory. 





Soho square, London, 


Q: AUCE. —LEA and PERRINS. 
The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce Improves the 

appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 





and sce the nome of LEA and PERRINS on all | 


bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Gondon, and 
St 1d by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





t. and most varied ever submitted 


BEDDING and BeD-HANG- | 


2, 3, and 4 


——_ 


| Death. 

| BeesLy—On Sept. 27, at Seaton, Devon, in the 71st 
year of her age, Mary, widow of the Rey, James 
Beesly, late Vicar of Feckenham, Worcestershire. 





————¥ 


1 EBENTURES at 5, 53, rary 6 PER 
| CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), * 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
| DIRECTORS, 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
| Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Sir J, Emerson Tennent, 
Ba 


| Burn. | rt. 
| Harry George Gordon, Esq, | 9 ge P. Kennard, Esq 
| George Lreland, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq, ME 


Manager—C, J, Br AINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
| by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired, 

| App ications for particulars te be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 

| Loudon. By order, Rh. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 





The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
| office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, By order, 

R, A, CAMERON, Secretary, 








\ A N Dp “a E Ss. 
ASK FOR FIEL D'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 
Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined, 
From One Shilling per lb, upwards, 


THEAT PHOSPHATES in 
CHILDREN’S FOOD promote the Growth of 
the Teeth, and prevent premature decay, CHAPMAN 
and CO.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
80 essential to good nutrition, equally adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for rr 
children, In Packets, 3d, 6d, and 1s; Tins, 3s; of all 
Chemists and Grocers, St. James's Mills, Hatcham, S.E, 





OU DAU LT’S PE PSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspepties at each meal, to assist 
Gacaien. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





OUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
SET, LONDON. 





277 OXFORD STR 








OU DAUL S PE PSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bi 


ittles, 2s, 





P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Bot l se f 
gm, oa pie ntip 


& RIATE of A mos [A 
JOZE INGES, — In I 





Bronchitis, by loo 
violent fis of coug r 
P. and P, W. SQUIRE 

tied August 8, ISS7—December 31, 1867), 





(Gaze 





Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


| AA Ni RESTORER or DRESSING 


a RE Grey or Faded Hair to it 
outhful colour and beauty. 
T wi me awuse Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
| rrowth, 


* will promote luxurian 
checked. 


TALLING Ha ris immed 
THIN Hair this ‘kened 
BALDNESS preve1 
IT removes all dandriff. 











| IT contai radyve, 
| In la Six Shilli b 
| Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





sufferers may hope for relief from these pt 
| ing and strengthening Pills after physic and physic ‘jas 
| have failed to effect a cure. In all disorders of the 
| stomach, irregularities of the bowels, derangement of 
| the liver, and diseases of the kidneys, these Pills will 








] OLLOWA Y's PILLS. — Worn- —_ 


be found especially useful in reinstituting order aud 
restoring health. Holloway’s Pills clear away obstruc- 
| tions. remove poisonous particles from the blood, 


snerally, rive purity ane 





} secretions, and system 
| regularity to the circul , tone and power to the 
stomach, energy and vividness to the brain. Hollo- 
Pills ean be confidently recomme nde das re- 
ves of constitutions meemaned ann Se wae up by 
¢ ordinate 
make the young 


| 
| 
| 








| excessive mental lab ir, intemperan 
indulgence, or other hé nish ips which 
| man old. 
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YRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ 
PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS, 





adopted by othe 
The Quarterly P: 

or Krard, is ... 
The Quarterly P: 





For a 42-Guinea Drawing-room Model Cottage ui 
For a 60-Guinea Elegant Cottage or ¢ blique aad 
Pianofortes, in rosewood... 


‘or » of the New Grand i 
da in walnut 


Only the very best Instruments dealt in. 
Oak Harmonium—1 Stop, on hire at 35s per quarter for four quarters. 
Oak Harmonium—») Stops, on hire at 40s per quarter for eight quarters. 
Jarmouium—10 Stops, on hire at 40s per quarter for twelve quarters, 
Oak Harmonium, Knee Action—13 Stops, on hire at 60s per quarter for twelve 


Oak I 
quarts rs. ec 

Oak Harmonium, Knee Act 
quarters. 


LONDON 
BRIGHTON . 
DUBLIN . 
BELFAST. 






..64 WEST STREE 


~ 


..DONEGALL PLACE, 





Prices per dozen :— 

LIGHT BORDEAUX .........00se:00000 24s. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. 

In cases of 3 dozens. 


CLARETS......0ccsseeceerersseesees 18s to 108s, 
A good Vin Ordinaire, up to 
Wines 





choice Old Vintage of First 

Growths. 

CHAMPAGNES 6s to 84s, 
A Light, Dry. Sparkling Wine, 

up to choice Wines of the First Brands. 

HOCKS is to S4s 

Wine, up to 


-ORTS 





Wines. 


Rhine 


A Light 
choice Growths. 





COGNAC BRANDIES,.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


opp 
SYSTEM 
inated with them, has been 
r firms, but is only thoroughly carried out by themselves, 

ayment for a Cottage Pianoforte by Broadwood, Collard, 


avment for one of Cramer's 28-Guinea Pianeties is 


ion—19 Stops, on hire at 90s per quarter for twelve 


Harmoniums in rosewood or walnut case, 5s per quarter extra, 
{207 AND 209 REGext STREET; 
* (45 MOORGATE STREET. 


5, AND 15 WESTMORELAND STREET. 


PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, | 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 


FINE BORDEAUX.......... 
A Dessert Wine, with 
Bottles and cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 
SHERRIES 
A sound Dinner Wine, 
Fine Old Amoutillado and East Tudia. 
ri : 






Jig 1 
up to very Old Crusted and Vintage 
SAUTERNES 


A Light 
to choice Liqueur Wines. 


of HIRING 


oo £5 & O 
os 338 6 
= ere S64 5 18 “ | set forth in Chronological Orde 
ore oe “ e eo 
eee ove 9 9 0 
1010 0 


State Papers, Memorials, Devices, and all Authentic Wri 
| among his Philosophical, Literary, or Professional Works. 


CONTINUATION of Mr. SPEDDING’S LIFE of LORD BACON. 
On Tuesday, the 20th inst., Vols, IIL and [V., in 8vo, with Portrait, price 24s 
Sie LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


including all his OCCASIONAL WORKS; namely, 


Letters, Speeches, Tracts, 
itings not already printed 
Newly collected and 
. With a Commentary, biographical and historical, 








| . Pte . . 
| by JAMES SPEDDING, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

*,* Vols. L and IL. may still be had, price 24s, cloth, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








India. 


exhaustive account 





LEMENTS 


+ 
KE and Colleges. 


36s. 





muquet. 





| India, Public Works Department; Fellow 
“In the compass of one moderate- 
sized volume Major Chesney gives an 
of the 
| Which India is governed, and offers cer- 
| tain suggestions for the improvement of 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Drawing, &c., in Queenwood College, Hampshire. 
Hirst, F.R.S., &c., Professor of Mathematics in University College, London. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, in 8vo, with Map, price 21s, 


NDIAN POLITY ; a View of the System of Administration in 


By GEORGE CHESNEY, Accomptant-General to the Government of 


of the University of Calcutta, 

them Major Chesney shows himself a 
thoroughly competent informant. Indeed 
we know of no one work—indeed we 
may go further, and say that we know of 
no series of works—from which so much 


manner in 


the existing system........ lt will be seen | knowledge can be obtained with so little 
| how large an area the subjects here | trouble."—Saturday Review. 
| enumerated cover, and upon each of 








Just published, in 12mo, price 5s, cloth. 
of PLANE GEOMETRY, for the use of Schools: 


By Ricnarp P. Whicut, formerly Teacher of Geometrical 


With a Preface by T. ARCHER 








oconconeececucousovenson 24s to S4s. 
up to VY OTHIC 
I 


( 


«2388 to 120s, 
Crusted Wine 





Science 





BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contain 
New Warehouse in Eastcheap—View of Ancient Bay Window, Ratishon—* Social 
the Temporary Employment of Workmen in Distress—The New Univer- 
| sity for Glasgow, and various other papers.—l York street, aud all Newsmen. 


WAREHOUSE in EASTCHEAP.—The 


:—A Fine View of 








24s to 120s. | 


yrdeaux, up [ 
| 














iite 
quarter to 8. 


7 to lO, 


rPuUE NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN, daily at quarter to 3 and 
Organist, Herr Schalkenbach. 
| Pepper's New Lecture on the last * Great Solar Eclipse.” 
Buckland, Exsq., for his Popular Musical Entertainments. 
Entertainments as usual.—At theit0OYAL POLYTECHNIc. 
Admission to the whole, Is, 


Optical Lectures and Professor 
Re-engagement of George 
All the other Lectures and 
Upen from 12 to 4, and 


—— —<—————— <a 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 


Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 





(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 


LONDON 122 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street, 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 

Messrs. NICOLL’'S CURRENT LIST 

FOR GENTLEMEN, 


of PRICES. 

















£s. d, £ 8. * * 

Evening Dress Coats... 212 6...3 3 6 

Surtout Frock ditto ee es eS 0 

Morning Coats . %#¢306.4.88 0 

Trousers ws 8 Buk S 0 

For YouNG GENTLE . 

£ sa. d. a & 

Highland Costume ...... 220. s 0 

Knickerbocker Dress... 1 1 0... % 3.0 

Sailor's Dress ............ ek: Ose 2 0 
Jacket, Vest, and 

Trousers Suit ......... 22 0..212 6..3 3 0 

For LAvIgs. 

s. a. £ a. d. 8. da. 

Riding Habits 6364 4 8 6 0 

Pantalon de Chasse ...1 1 0... 111 6 2 0 

12 6 326..44 8 

5 0 212 6..217 0 





1 0 ove ove 
y SRCOATS for GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
2s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d: Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, S4s, Quilted, 126s, 

SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for BOYS. 

Frieze Cloths, 4 ye: + 6d—6 yrs., 17s—8 

yrs., 18s (d—10 yr 6d—l4 yrs ; 








G3s: 

















16 yrs,, 248 6d; Melton, Pili ier, or Witney ¢ 
4 years of age, 22s Gd—6 yrs., 248 Gd—S yr 
10 yrs,, 288 6d—I12 yrs., 30s 6d—L4 yrs., 32: 
4s 6d, 
SPECIALITIES in JACKETS for LADIES. 
L'Elégante, made of Real Fur, Seal, Fur Beaver 
Cloths, and other suitable Woollen Fabries, exquisitely 
shaped, and made with the same superior tinish as is so 
well known in their celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen, 
In each Department garments are kept for im 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice, 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


MPROVEMENTS in SHIRTS.— 
RODGERS'’S IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS 
combine all the recent improvements, Measure forms, 
prices, and printed particulars gratis and post free, 
RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St. 
Martin's lane, Charing Cross. Established 60 years. On 
parle Francais, , 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


INDIGES tI0N. 7 : 
NORTON's CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
y Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tunic. 


Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 





hill, and lu Regent street. 


H AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696, Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Protits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lire DeEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


| fester -~ AL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Protits divided among the 
assured every fifth year, 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first tive years. 

The must liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 5.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


YANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

> Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLLAM PURDY, Manager, 


YIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
w while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £5 to 
6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 





W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| DP) SHFoRDs FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 











| 


| 


| the well known label, signed 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund,. 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c, and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the abuvve-uamed depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and alse for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle street, London, 1868. 
( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portimauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c,, will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudoun. 


YO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING 

and DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

The Chief Store of the LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
COMMISSARIAT (Limited), 6 Argyll street, Regent 
Circus, Oxtord street, W,, is open daily for the sale of 
Groceries and articles of domestic use of excellent 
quality at reasonable prices. 

luteresting statistics of the 
Movement for supplying Food, Clothing, &c., on advan- 
tageous terms inaugurated at Hull in 1795, and which 
has successfully progressed down to the present time, 
may be had on application per post or otherwise, 

will 





great Co-( ype rative 


esttblishments 


Heads of families and lar 
find much valuable information by perusing the same, 
Members’ tickets, half-a-crown cach a year, Strictly 





limited-liability shares, £1 each, 
Parties residing either in London or the country are 
‘ligible as members or sharchulders, and entitled to 
equal advantages, 


Kk LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufactucers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards strect, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 18538, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. - 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 
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LONDON. 

GENTLEMEN —Thirty- three years ago a general elec- 
tion took place, in which the Irish Church grievance 
was the chief issue involved. On that occasion, it is 
recorded, “the Conservatives were unsuccessful in the 
first election, that of the City of London. The only one 
ef the four City Members in the preceding Parliament 
who had been returned by the Conservatives lost his 
seat.” Once more the citizens of London are asked for 
their verdict on the Irish Church. Their answer, I 
trust, will be the same—the return of four Liberal 
candidates, 

The Prime Minister has not scrupled to turn his 
sceptre of office into an incendiary torch. The cry has 
been raised of “ Protestantism in danger,” and religion 
invoked against the cause of justice. But the consci- 
ence of the country has not been led astray, and its 
common sense refuses to believe that Protestantism, 
Religion, or the Constitution can possibly suffer from 
asimple act of justice and national reparation, The 


—" the ELECTORS of the CITY of 


adhesion given to the policy of Mr. Gladstone by the | 


great body of Dissenters, those staunch upholders of | 
Protestantism, is a sufficient comment on the hollow- 
ness of the cry. 

The Church of England has been recklessly dragged | 


into the fray. Her interests are ill served by those | 


who, to secure the weight of her influence in the pre- 
sent election for their own side, attempt to create a 
permanent breach between the Church and the Liberal 
party. If the Church were indeed in danger, her perils 
would lie at the dvor of those blind partizans who do 
not shrink from staking her future on the political 
fortunes of a declining minority. 

I lament that a controversy about the English Church 
should have been imported into an Irish and Imperial 
question. Disaffection in Ireland means more troops, 
higher estimates, trouble at home, weakness abroad. 
Justice to Ireland means economy and increased 
national strength. But the Irish difficulty, long ago 
declared by Lord Stanley to be the question of the 
hour, is rked by Conservative candidates. Their 
Irish policy is the defence of the English Church. The 
Irish policy of the Liberals may be summed up in one 
word — * Conciliation;” and conciliation under the 
shadow of “an alien Church " is impossible. 

The reduction of our national expenditure will claim 
the immediate attention of the new Parliament. Econo- 
mies by improved management will not be the sole 
resource of Reformers. Changes in our foreign policy 
and scientific revolutions in our armaments have not 
been followed up by corresponding changes in the dis- 
tribution of our ships and troops, Steam and t telegraphs 
have increased the ubiquity of our fleets; a more anxious 
regard for the sovereign rights of semi-civilized States 
has partly lightened and partly altered their duties, 
Yet costly squadrons of obsolete ships are still main- 
tained at unnecessary stations. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the reduction in our Estimates which might 
follow from a thorough revision of the distribution of 
our Forces, Under the present system, both money and 
power are frittered away without adequate return. The 
utmost determination of a Government enthusiastically 
devoted to the union of thrift and efficiency, backed by 
unanimous majorities, and supported by the full con- 
wiction of the country, will alone overcome the tradi- 
tional obstruction of naval and military prejudices, 

I rejoice that the subject of National Education 
has at last taken rank among the foremost political 
questions of the day. The legal recognition of the 
national character of our Universities will, I trust, be 
among the first fruits of a Reformed Parliament. In 
the education of the poor, voluntary efforts and existing 
organizations have leftformidable gaps. Whether vast 
pauper districts should have schools or not at present 
rests with overworked ministers of religion and a few 
opulent residents. This uncertainty is a crying evil. 
Sound policy dema: ds that, where private efforts have 
failed to penetrate, some public authority should be 
compelled forthwith to occupy the vacant ground. 

The oppressive burden of local taxes, unequal in their 
incidence and constantly augmenting, not only blocks 
the way of many urgent improvements, but stands its-If 
in need of a thorough revision, Exorbitant rates griey- 
ously enhance the cost of dwellings for the poor. Mean- 
while, local budgets are at a dead-lock, and still await 
that reforming hand which has dealt so successfully 
with Imperial tinance. 

The difficulty of solving the Rating question has been 
unnecessarily and cruelly heighteved. Parliamentary 
Reform under Conservative leadership has brought 
higher rates or dearer rents in its wake. The en- 
franchisement of five hundred thousand compound 
householders was only extorted by the sacritice of 
arrangements convenient to the oceupier, the landlord, 
and the parish. The ratepaying clauses of the Reform 
Act cannot possibly stand. 

The position of those great enterprises which require, 
if not monopoly, yet * privileged opportunities,” has 
excited much public attention. Railway, telegraph, 
and gas companies have shown an equal tendency to 
pass from competition to amalgamation, from amalga- 
mation to monopoly, The public, it is alleged, has in 
Many cases not received its equivalent in convenience 
for the grant of exceptional privileges. Much work 
awaits the new Parliament inthis respect. Confronted 
with the representatives of vast special interests, the 
representatives of the nation will find their courage, 
zeal, and discretion heavily taxed; but the firmest 
mdvocacy of the public advantage is quite compatible 
with the most scrupulous regard for private rights, 

To Bankruptcy Reform, to improvements in the Laws 

relating to Limited Liability, to the numerous questions 
tially affecting a commercial constituency, I have 
applied myself with the most anxious diligence, both 
in and out of the House of Commons. My sense 
of the responsibilities imposed on the representatives 
of such vast interests as yours has grown with my 
efforts faithfully to discharge them. To be permitted | 
to continue these efforts, and to bear my part in the | 
great questions which the Liberal party, reinvigorated | 
by a more popular franchise, will fight out in the new 
Parliament, is my highest ambition. 

I have the pe mour to offer myself once more as a 
candidate for your suffrages, and, if re-elected, will 
spare no pains to o justify your choice. 

J am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, 
GEORGE J, GOSCHEN, 

66 Mount street, Ist October, 1863. 











bet PARK SCHOOL, S.W. 

| Principal, Mr. LONG, assisted by a Graduate of 
the London University, and other experienced Masters, 

| Pupils (entirely) of this school have gained very distin- 
guished POSITIONS and PRIZES in the INDIAN and | 
HOME CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITIONS: also | 

| PRIZES and HONOURS in Senior and Junior OXFORD | 
and CAMBRIDGE and other PUBLIC EXAMINA- 
TIONS, and the ENTRANCE EXHIBITION at the 
LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 
48 and 49 Bedford square. 
Session 1868-69, 

The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be delivered by 
J. W. HALES, Esq., M.A., Cantab., on Wednesday, 
October 14th. Subject: “Old English Romances,” 

Admittance free to Ladies and Gentlemen on pre- 
senting their visiting cards. The Classes will begin on 
Thursday, October 15th. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


‘| ECTURES on MINERALOGY and 
4 GEOLOGY, at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
are given on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Mornings 
| from 9 to 10, by PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S, 





| Those on Mineralogy begin Friday, October the 9th, 
and terminate at Christmas. Fee, £2 2s, Those on 
Geology commence in January, and continue till June, 
A shorter course of Lectures on Mineralogy and 
Geology is delivered on Thursday evenings from 8 to 
9, Those begin on October 15 and terminate at Easter. 
Fee, £1 11s 6d. Professor Tennant accompanies his 
students to the Public Museums, and to places of Geo- 
logical interest in the country. He also gives private 
instruction in the above at 149 Strand, London, W.C, 


ie PRESS ASSOCIATION require a 
_ competent MANAGER. His duties will be to 
organize and superintend, under the authority of the 
Managing Committve,the general business of the Asso- 
ciation, including all its arrangements for collecting and 
transmitting home and foreign news, It is desirable 
that he should have had some experience of newspaper 
work, and be of thoroughly active business habits. A 
liberal salary will be given. 

Applications, stating applicant's present position, 
previous occupation, and his age, and accompanied by 
testimonials and references, must be sent in not later 
than October 15th, marked * Manager,” and addressed 
to the temporary offices of the Press Association 
(Limited), 112 Strand, London, W.C,. 


LFRACOMBE WOTEL— 
200 Apartments, large and elegant Public Rooms, 
Promenade Terrace, 1,000 feet in length, facing the 
Atlantic. Table dhéte daily —Address, Mr. BOHN, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
fgg teem ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 
On Monday, October 10, and during the week, a 
New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 
KING O' SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Nove! 
of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” written by Andrew 
Halliday. Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, 
E. Price, H. Sinclair, Addison, H. M. Barrett, J, 
Irving, J. Rouse, G, W. M'Intyre, 
F. Charles, and W. C, Misses Heath, 
Edith Stuart, F. Addison, ¢ Frank Matthews. 
Scenery by Mr. William Beverley. Musie by 
W. CC. Levey. The Ballet and Grouping of 
Crowds by Mr. John Cormack. The whole produced 





by the Farce of BORROWED PLUMES: Characters 
by Miss Kate Harfleur, Miss Hudspeth, Messrs, John 
Rouse, Barrett, and Alfred Nelson. To conclude with 
a GRAND BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT, arranged by 
Mr. John Cormack, including the Grand Carnival from 
the Doge of Venice. Principal Dancers—Madlle. Tour- 
neur, Mr. Charles Lauri, and numerous Corps de 
Ballet. Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at 
Seven o'clock. Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
TENHE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 

This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &e., &c., adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientifle men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself, 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCULLOCH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER, 

Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, | write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours, &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended ageuts are impostors, 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and _testi- 
| monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher stree t, ecrsame cacaan 


MAare FL OW E RS do not contain 

any deleterious Chemical; are permanent, and 
suitable for the Coat, Head-dress, or Flower Vase, 
their development affording an immense amount of 
| amusement, In boxes containing six, Is: by post, 
} Is ld. Wholesale and export of W. T, COOPER, 26 
| Oxfor: Istreet, London 

















under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Preceded | 


| 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY, 
well printed, carefully edited, illustrated, ar 1 str: 
bound, at the price of 3s 6d per voluee, pace on, 
postage, 6d. The Series will commence with 
A VERBATIM REPRINT of the ORIGINAL EDITION 
of the 
| ia 3 ANECDOTES, 
TWO VOLUMES, each 1,000 pp, 
| Collected and Edited by RevBen and Snowro Perc Y. 
With a preface by JOHN Tips, F.S.A, Cy 
Index, and Steel Frontispieces of Twelve he a 
|; Each volume is complete in itself, with Inde x. Vol 1 
now ready; Vol. IL. shortly, 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden, 








THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

“How We are Governed.” 3y FONBLANQUE and 

HOLDSWORTH. Revised to present date by ALEX- 

ANDER C, EWALD, F.S.A. In crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, 
cloth gilt; postage, 3d. 

OW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, 

the Crown, the Senate, and the Be af 4 : 

Handbook of the Constitution, Governme ut, Laws, and 

Power of Great Britain. 
CONTENTS, 
The Constitution—The Queen—The House of Lords 


|; —The House of Commons and the New Reform Bijijn 








The Advisers of the Crown—Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment—The National Debt—Local Government—Chureh 
—Army—Navy—Civil Service—Law—Courts of Law 
and Equity—Crimes and Offences—Courts of Criminal 
Law—Practice of the Criminal Law—Law of Eyi- 
dence, &e. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden, 


This day is published, 8vo, pp. 100, price 1s, 
App on CHRISTIAN 
P MISSIONS to INDIA, By NorMAN Macueon, 
D.D., Minister of the Barony Church, Glasgow. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





¢ hee QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
L 250, will be Published NEXT WEEK. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The GREAT RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 
2. LADY MINTO'S MEMOIR of the Right HON. 
HUGH ELLIOT. 

3. SULIRLEY’S DEER and DEER PARKS. 
4. HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS of the REFORMATION. 
5. LAKE DWELLINGS. 
6. The HOMERIC QUESTION, 
MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD on FRENCH SCHOOLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 
9. PUBLIC QUESTIONS at ISSUE. 

*,.* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty 
Vols. of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW READY. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
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TS EDINBURGH RE VIEW, 
No, CCLXIL, OCTOBER, will be published on 
Friday next. 
CONTENTS 
1. a S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


2. SENIOR on IRELAND. 

3. HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 

4. KINGLAKE'S INV ASION of the CRIMEA. 

5, DARWIN on VARIATION, 

6. The PAPACY and the FRENCH EMPIRE. 

7. The AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS of ENGLAND. 
8. The SPANISH GYPSY. 

9. The EXPIRING PARLIAMENT. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 
C, BLACK. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63 per 
ream, 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The a ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100 

ST "RAW PAPER. —Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 10— 

DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “*Club-house” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (flve colours), 5 quires for Is 6 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 





HEAL and ‘SON, TOTTENHAM CourT ROAD, W. 
_— and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — 


HEAL and SON have on show 130 patterns of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 bedsteads, so that they supply 
orders at the shortest notice. 

Manufact ory— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


: HEAL and SON, Torrenxnas Covet roan, W 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Woman's Kingdom. By the 


‘Author of “ John Halifax, ( tentleman,” &c, 3 vols. 


In Vain. By Heraclitus Grey, 


Author of “ Armstrong Magney,” &c. 3 vols. 


“cc ” 
Pearl. By the Author of “Caste. 
« A very interesting novel. The characters are well 
ortrayed, and there is an indescribable charm about 
04 heroine." — Observer. 


Mrs. St. Clair’s Son. By Lady 


Three Wives. By the Author 


of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


Robert Falconer. By George 


MACDONALD, LL.D, 3 vols. 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
Author of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &c. 3 vols. 
Hurst and BLAcKkett, Publishers, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
This day is published, No. XV., for OCTOBER, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illus- 


trated Monthly. Conducted by EpMuND YAreEs. 

Is, 

by “THE JOURNEYMAN 

ENGINEER.” 

The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 
Uniform with “Some Habits and Customs of the 
Working Classes,” 

The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions 
of America. By GeorGeE Rost, M.A. (Arthur 
Sketchley). 1 vol. 8vo. 

Now ready, A NEW BOOK ON SPAIN. 

A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. 1 vol. 

“ The descriptions scattered up and down this volume 
are truthful......... The book is bright, lively, and sensible, 
and is, we t . pretty sure to meet with a fair share 
of popularity."—T7imes. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, THE SECOND 
EDITION of 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collius. 


In three vols. 


ANNE HEREFORD. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &. 3 vols, 
Ready this day, A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 

OF “CLARISSA.” 
CLARISSA: a Novel. 
RICHARDSON. Edited by E. 8S. 
“The Gay Science.” 3 vols, 

* Not read ‘Clarissa’! If you have once thoroughly 
entered on ‘Clarissa,’ and are infected by it, you can't 
leave it."—Macaulay to Thackeray. 

NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A LOST NAME,” &e, 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanu, 
Author of “Uncle Silas,” “A Lost Name,” &e. 3 
vols, [Short/y. 


STRANGE WORK: By 


THOMAS Arcner, In 3 vols, 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By George 
MacDonaup, LL.D., Author of * Robert Falconer,” 
“Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &c. 3 vols. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 
LIFE, By Epwarp Garretr, 3 vols, 
“The author is worthy of a criticism which few erties 
have the good luck to be able to pronounce more than 
once or twice in a lifetime.”—Atheniwam, 


A NEW WORK 





By Samuel 


DALLAS, Author of 





a Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 











“A sensation story, pure and simple.”"—Vide Preface. 
MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
A R 


At all Libraries. 
R UN to E 
v A Novel of Incident. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” &e, 


EAN ALFORD on the CHURCIL of 
L the FUTURE.—For articles on this subject, the 
Disraeli Manifesto, the Spanish Revolution, the Borough 
Elections, Noncovformity in Yorkshire, and Lightfoot 
on the Galatians, see THE NONCONFORMIST of 
W EDNESDAY, Oct. 7. Also Special Election News, 
Dublin Letter on the Church Congress, Irish Church 
Agitation, &¢.— Price 50, unstamped. — ARTHUR 
MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C, 


T IL 














TCHLEY and Co., Publishers of Works 





r on Engineering, Architecture, Science, Archwo- 
log &e,, &e., are prepared to underiake the publication 
of Works on the above or kindred subjects, 

A Catalogue of their New Works sent free on 
application. 

ATCHLEY and Co., 106 Great Russell street (near } 
the Museum), W.C. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, for October, price 6s, 
The- BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. XCVL. 
CONTENTS, 
5, EDUCATION 


1. NEANDER. in the 

2. BRITISH INDIA under UNITED STATES. 
THREE ADMINIS-| 6. BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS, 
TRATIONS. 7. GEORGE ELIOT'S 

3. CHRYSOSTOM, SPANISH GIPSY. 


8. CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE, 


PARISH LAW. 


In crown Syo, 3s 6d, cloth, 


Lhe MYSTERY of SUFFERING ; 


and other Discourses. By E. DE Pressense, D.D. 


By the same Author, 
Second and Cheaper Edition, price 9s, cloth, 
JESUS CHRIST: his Times, Life, and 
Work. 
“One of the most valuable additions to Christian 
literature which the present generation has seen,”"— 
Contemporary Review. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth, with Frontispiece. 


SUMMERS and WINTERS in the 
ORKNEYS. By DANIEL Gorrig, 

“It may be that the cheerful, pleasant, and invigorat- 
ing style of the author, with its agreeable intermixture 
of information, anecdote, and description, creates a sort 
of unintentional illusion, but certainly a more readable 
book of the kind is not often met with.”"—J/ustrated 
London News. 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of 
the Dutch Republic. By J. B. De Lierps. 

“ An interesting and animated story.”"—A/henwum, 

“Mr. De Liefde’s ‘Beggars’ is a piece of genuine 
historical romance, full of incident, and not wanting in 
colour and lesson. The book is a good and lively one, 
and we cordially recommend it."—Aryosy. 








In square 16mo, price 3s, cloth, 

LE PETIT GRAMMAIRIEN ; or, the 
Young Beginner's First Step to French Reading. 
A Sequel to “Le Petit Précepteur.” By T. 
PAGLIARDINI, Head French Master of St. Paul's 
School, London. 

New and Cheaper Edition, in small 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life and 


Doctrine of Jesus Christ. With Controversial 
Notes on “Eece Homo.” By JoskerH PARKER, 
D.D. 


London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


NEW PLAY by LORD LYTTON, 
This day, 8vo, 2s 6d. 
THE RIGHTFUL HEIR: a Drama. 
_ By the Right Hon. Lorp Lytron, Author of 
“ Richelieu,” the “ Lady of Lyons,” &. Now perform- 
ing at the LYCEUM THEATRE. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 





2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards, 7s. 

YTOWELL'S (Rev. IIUGH, M.A.) 
iN SERMONS. Vol. 1. The Passover and other 
Sermons, with a Memoir of the Author. By the Rey. 
CHARLES BULLOCK, MLA. Editor of “Our Own Fire- 
side.” Vol. 2. Sermons preached in Christ Church, 
Salford. 

*,* Each volume, complete in itself, can be had 
separately, 

London: WILLIAM TEeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


1smo, cloth, gilt side, Ls 6d. 
LO ggp yg aa (FRANCIS, 
&% DUKE of), MAXIMS and MORAL REFLEC- 
TIONS. With a Memoir of the Author by the 
CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, translator of Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales.” 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 


JIOTOGRAMS.—The latest improve- 
ment is the HERALDIC MEDAL PORTRAIT, 
especially adapted for the commemoration of importan 
events. Sittings by appointment with Messrs. C. 
BERNIERI, CALDESL, and CO., 13 Pall Mall East, 
S.W. 


he PATRIOTIC: SONGS,.—Messrs. 
a ROBERT COCKS and CO., of New Burlington 
street, London, have just issued a couple of patriotic 
songs, one, * The Soldiers of Our Land,” having special 
reference to the Army; and the other, * The Gallant Tars 
of England,” to the sister service, the Navy. The words, 
which are by Mr. J. E. Carpenter, are spirited; and 
when we state that Mr. J. L. Hatton wrote the music, 
the reader will believe that they have been tunefally 
wedded.—Vide Bristol Daily Post. Each free by post 
for 19 stamps. 

HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
Pianoforte, 643rd Edition, 4s; free for 28 stamps. “It 
is unapproached by anything of the kind that has 
hitherto been produced.”—Oriental Circular, March 26, 
Appendix to ditto, by G, F. West, 5s, 

4 by the HEADS of MUSICAL COL- 

LEGES.—Just issued, by Robert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington street, London, W. HILL'S VOCAL 
TRIOS for equal voices, 26 Numbers, each 2d. The 26 
books. in 2 vols., 3s each, cloth, lettered. Also, W. 
Hill's 101 Rounds and Canons, 13 books, 2d each; in 1 
vol., cloth, lettered, 3s, 

London: Rogsert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
street. To be had everywhere. 








NEW BOOKS 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


MOY THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL. 
FIGHT for LIFE is now 
ready, and may be obtained at any Library 
in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 
24s. 
DUTTON COOKS NEW NOVEL. 
OVER HEAD and EARS: a Love 
Story, will be ready on Monday next, in 3 
vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
The NEW STORY of REAL LIFE. 


The LOG of MY LEISURE 


HOURS, by an Otp Sartor, will be ready 
on the 15th inst., in 3 vols. post Svo, 24s. 


A 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND 
RAILWAY STATIONS. 
LOW'S COPYRIGHT CHEAP 
EDITIONS of AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

In commencing a cheap series of American books no 
apology is necessary, as might have been in Sydney 
Smith's time. The critic’s oft-quoted sarcasm—* Who 
reids an American book?”’—has long since been 
triumphantly answered by American authors and Eng- 
lish readers. So extensive indeed have been the pro- 
ductions of American authors, and so numerous their 
readers in this country, that a new literature may be 
said to have been inaugurated, forming one of the main 
instrumentalities in the establishment of cheap editions 
for popular reading. The works of Irving, Cooper, 
Longfellow, J. L. Motley, R. W. Emerson, Wendell 
Holmes, Bayard Taylor, R. H. Dana, James R. Lowell, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Miss 
Warner, Miss Cummins, and many others have num- 
bered their readers and admirers in this country by 
hundreds of thousands ; a moderate computation of the 
aggregate number printed of the fifty different editions 
ot * Uncle Tom's Cabin" puts the number circu!ated of 
that work alone as considerably exceeding a million 
and a half of copies. 

Any question of the popularity of this kindred litera- 
ture, especially in fiction and poetry, has long ceased, 
Another question, however, has arisen: editions after 
editions have been sold, but, so far as the Authors of 
the works are concerned, without any right of publica- 
tion; printers and publishers have been contented to 
defend themselves on the /er ta/ionis principle, and the 
public have allowed it to be so, until the injustice has 
become so glaring on both sides of the Atlantic that the 
hope of an International Copyright as a result is now 
animating the writers and publishers of both nations, 

England has taken the initiative in the movement by 
successive legal decisions in favour of copyright to 
American authors first publishing in this country; and 
these have been recently confirmed by a judgment of 
the House of Lords in favour of the present publishers, 
In consequence of this decision, they now purpose com- 
mencing a thoroughly good and cheap series of editions 
which, whilst combining every advantage that can be 
secured by the best workmanship at the lowest possible 
rate, will possess an additional claim on the reading 
publie by providing for the remuneration of the Ameri- 
ean author and the legal protection of the English 
publisher, 

The FIRST VOLUME in the NEW SERIES 
Will appropriately be the Novel with which the battle 
has been fought and won, so long known in our 

Law Courts, and so long suspended in publication, 

entitled 
HAUNTED HEARTS. A Tale of New 

Jersey. By the Author of “The Lamplighter.” 
(This day. 
And the SECOND, 
The GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 
Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” 
[On the 1st December, 

To be followed by a New Volume on the First of 
every alternate Month. 

Each Volume will be complete in itself, printed from 
new type, with Initial Letters and Ornaments, and be 
published at the low price of Is Gd, stiff cover: or 2s, 
cloth, 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and MARSTON, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 

In a few days, 1 vol. feap, Sve, 2s 6d, 
N CORSICA. By Tnomasina Mary 
ANNE Eniza CAMPBELL, of Moniack Castle, 
Scotland, 1568, 
HATCHARD and Co,, 187 Piceadilly, London, 





This day, 8vo, price Is. 
TNIVERSITY TESTS. An Apology 
) for their Assailants, with Facts and Documents 
of the Movement for their Abolition. By Sir George 
Youns, M.A. 
MACMILLAN and Co,, London. 


Now ready, price 1s, 
rE NATION'S DUTY to the PRO- 
| TESTANT CHURCH of IRELAND. By Sir 
Arruur HALLAM ELTON, Bart. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, 
Booksellers. 


W., and all 


Now ready. 
rEMlE MONEYS of all NATIONS, 
with their correct Value in English Currency, 
Six cop'es sent free by post on receipt of two penny 
stamps.—Address, T. ROBERTS and CO. 8 Crane 
court, Fleet street, London, E.C. 
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NOTICE.—Mr. LONGFELLOWS NEW WORK, entitled 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES, is ready this day, price 5s. Mr. Longfellow is now 
n England superintending the publication of this book, in which he has been able to | 
secure a copyright in this country. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 











Lately published, small 8vo, price 4s. 


AN OUTLINE OF LOGIO, 
FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


By FRANCIS GARDEN, M.A., Sub-Dean of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal; Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science, Queen's College, London, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Without being a manual for mere beginners, or aiming on the other hand at a complete discussion, for 
advanced students, of difficulties in logical science, Mr. Garden's unpretending but valuable little book occupies a 
middle place in the class of treatises to which it belongs. The reader will find it difficult, unless he knows 
something already of technical logic: but it is both explanatory and suggestive to one who has turned his atten- 
tion to the subject, and is interested in the inquiries to whic h it leads, We are grateful to Mr. Garden for his 
very suggestive and pleasantly written book.”—Guardian. 

“While the ‘Outline’ teaches much, to an intelligent mind it suggests more, The student, after digesting 
thoroughly these first lessons in logic, will find, we imagine, no difficulty in proceeding straight even to Sir W. 
Hamilton's profound lectures on the subject........- The examples of ‘propositions’ and ‘arguments’ are, in this 
case, what they always should be and rarely are, novel, clear, and instructive."—London Keview, 


“Mr. Garden has contrived, in spite of its difficulty, to draw up a little handbook, which is written with care 
and skill, and may take a good place between such mere outlines as Morrell's, and the larger, more expensive, 
and complete works of Thomson, Chretien, and Mill."—Church and State Review. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








SECOND EDITION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUMES. 
This day is published, price 34s, the SECOND EDITION of 
VOLS. IIL. anp IV. OF 


MR. KINGLAKE'S HISTORY 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


WITH SOME ADDITIONAL NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS IN REPLY TO SIR JOHN BURGOYNE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS DERRICK, 
AUTHOR OF THE “KIDDLE-A-WINK,” “MILDRED'S WEDDING,” &e. 


Shortly, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OLIVE VARCO E. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., Brook street, W. 





THE NEW SEASON.— —NOTICE. 


——__—_ 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ind arrangements are made for an carly and abundant 





Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, ¢ 
supply of all the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 
The New Books are delivered carriage free at the residences of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent 


REVISED LISTS of BOOKS lately added to the Library, 
and will be forwarded postage free on 


Works withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 
application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 








OFFICERS’ “AND ‘UN IVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 53; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OBSERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate gener’ ally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not requiro cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 

















MR. BENTLEY'S 


FOR OCTOBER AND NO} “EMBER, 





MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON, 


WITH THOSE OF THE BYE-WITNESSES 
HIS LIFE. ons OF 


2 vols. fas “my 8yvo. 


“ The long promised work of the Countess Guiccioli,” 
—Athenxum, , 


MY DIARY IN = ‘O IN 1867, 
Including the Siege of Queretaro, the Trial, att 
Escape, and Execution of the Emperor ; ‘to waldo 
added Leaves from the Diary of my Wife, the Prince. 

Salm Salm. saat 
By Prince F. pe SALM SALM, Aide-de-Camp t 
Emperor, and Fellow Prisoner with him at | Beth 
2 vols., with Portraits of the Emperor, Miramon, Mej 
Map of Queretaro, and sketch of the Prison und ond 
of Execution of the Emperor, 





A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF VOLCANOES 
AND EARTHQUAKES. 


By MM. TurcHar and MARGOLLE. 
From the French, by the Translator of * The Heavens." 
Crown 8vo, with 62 Lilustrations, 


THE SECOND VOLUME 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE 


By Dr. ERNEST CURTIUS, 


Translated by A. W. WARD, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME TO THE FALL 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 


By Dr. THEODOR MOMMSEN, 
Translated by Professor Dickson. 
A Library Edition. In 4 vols, demy 8yo. 


THE MOTHER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
By the Right Hon. Lady Herpert. 
In feap. 8vo, antique, 3s 6d. 


THE “NONPAREIL” INGOLDSBY: 


Being an entirely New and Cheaper Edition of “ The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” 
In crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 
The following Editions are now ready, and may be 
had of all Booksellers. 
1 
The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Con- 


taining all the Illustrations of Leech, Cruikshank, and 
Tenniel, with new Illustrations by Du Maurier. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 21s ; morocco extra, 42s, 


9 
The LIBRARY EDITION. In 2 vols. 
8vo, Containing the Life of Ingoldsby and all his 
Writings, Prose and Poetic: tl, with the original 
Engraviugs by Cruikshank and Leech, 21s, 


The CARMINE EDITION. Az elition 
in small Svo, with Coloured Border and Six Illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank. Gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


4 
The POPULAREDITION. Feap.8vo,5s. 


A NEW EDITION 
SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


OF 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 
Collected and Edited with Biographical Notes by JOHN 
SHEEHAN, Author of * The Irish Whiskey-Drinker 

Papers,” &€ 
In crown 8yo. 


A NEW EDITION 
DR. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS. 
In crown S8yo, 6s 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to He 
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Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 


Have the pleasure to announce that they are preparing for publication in November, 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS 


In a Handsome Volume, royal quarto. 











The Illustrations have been selected, by the Royal permission, from the Private Collection of Her Majesty, 
who has been graciously pleased to place them at the disposal of the Publishers for the purposes of this Volume. 


They comprise Scenrs and IncipeEnts in the Life of the Queen and Prince Consort in the Highlands, 
engraved on steel, from pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., Carl Haag, and other artists, two Interior Views 
of Bi almoral in Chr omolithography, and upwards of fifty highly finished Engravings on wood, of Scenery, 
Paces, and Persons mentioned in the work. 

The Queen has also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few Facsimiles of Sketches by Her 
Majesty. 

The volume will be elegantly bound in cloth with gilt edges. Price Two Guineas. 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


A NEW POEM. NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


! | 
By Mr. ROBERT BR )WNING. | M R : T I I A ( K ER A Yy 9 S Ww O R k S, 


In Four Monthly Volumes, Feap 8vo. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS & A YOU} NG PR INCE. | 


| 
By the AUTHOR of “The Story of Elizabeth,” &e. | 
With Four Illustrations by Frederick Soler. The following ave now ready :— 
| 
| 
| 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d each. 


Demy 8vo0, 12s. r + " \r 7 
eeenmde a 7 VANITY FAIR. 
OF ART. wei — 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. Complete in Two Volumes, with 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Woodcuts, 
‘Translated by F. E. BUNNET?, Translator of Grimm's “* Life of Michael Angelo,” &e. | 
With 415 Illustrations, 2 vols. pes scencaate erial 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 42s, 








THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 


THE AN N: ALS ( OF RU R UR AL B ENG: AL. Complete in Two Volumes, with 49 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 
FROM OFFICIAL RECORDS AND THE ARCHIVES OF NATIVE FAMILIES. 
By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.R.AS., of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Vol. L—THE ETHNICAL FRONTIER. | THE NEWCOMES. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, 18s. 


Complete in Two Volumes, with 48 Steel Engravings by Richard Doyle, and 
numerous Woodcuts, 


A NARRATIVE OF 





‘APTIVITY IN ABYSSIN 
WITH er fornia THE Mp oninsnorgnsecin HIS ‘THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS 
By HENRY BLANC, uD. <uveras *r Majesty's Bombay dead WAY THR OU GH THE W ( yR LD; ; 
(Lately .on ial Duty in Abyssinia). | To which is now prefixed 


With 8 Wood Engravings, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
3 vols, panes eg 


CONTRAST: or, THE SCHOOLFELLOWS. THE VIRGINTANS. 


By HOLME LEE, Pre r of “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &e. | Complete in Two Volumes, with 45 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 


Post 8vo, ——— 

aera ° wee , _ r s\T DY ‘¥ » ” 

A STORY OF Two cCousIXs, THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, Esq., 
By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. | A COLONEL IN THE SERVICE OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ANNE. 

Post Bvo. Complete in Oue Volume, with 8 enone | by George du Maurier, and numerous 


THE SURE RESTING PLACE: | - 
BEING SELECTED SAYINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, ARRANGED | | THE PARIS SKETCH-B¢ 0K OF MR. M. A. 


AS A MANUAL OF FAITH AND PRACTI( 


By the Compiler of “The Divine Teacher. TIT MAR SH ; 


sheaeattilatt cs cloth, 2s 6d. 





A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 


Complete in Two Volumes, with 20 Illustrations, 





AND THE 


INDIAN BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS.|  y¢gyforrs OF MR. C. J. YELLOWPLUSH, 
By WILLIAM WATERFIELD 


Crown S8yo, 6s Complete in One Volume, with Illustrations by the Author, 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CQO. 
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LARGER AND MORE COMPLETE THAN EVER 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION. 








In One Volume, thick demy 8vo, 855 pages, price 18s re ; 21s half-bound calf; 24s whole ear library calf; and 32s whole bound moroceo, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to All Ages and Nations, and for Universal Reference; Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and 
Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Countries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts, 
and Science—their Achievements in Arms—their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions, and particularly of the 
British Empire. 
By JOSEPH HAYDN, 
THE THIRTEENTH EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


“Studded with facts as thick as the currants in a Christmas pudding." —7imes, 
“ *Beware of the man of one book,’ says the proverb. Certainly we shall beware of the man whose one book is *‘ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates.’ "—National Society’ 


Report, 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. TENN YSON—DORE. 


COMPLETION OF THIS GREAT WORK. 








‘*ENID,” “VIVIEN,” | - ELAINE,’ * and “GUINEVERE.” 


THIRTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 





This magnificent work will be shortly completed, and can then be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
Price, in most elegant cloth, £3 13s 6d. 


“THIS WILL PROBABLY BE THE MOST SUPERB VOLUME EVER PUBLISHED,”"—Athenwum, September 22, 1866. 


ENID. TENNYSON—DORE. 


” containing nine beautiful Engravings on Steel. 
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